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NEWS OF 


HE dominant mood regarding the war as September closes is 
T of satisfaction at what the Allies are achieving combined with 
considerable perplexity at what they are not achieving. In the east 
the Russian armies sweep on irresistibly. The capture of Kremen- 
chug almost completes their hold on the Upper and Middle Dnieper, 
but the seizure of a large island close to the west bank near Kiev 
may prove to be more important still. The Germans in the Crimea 
are plainly threatened, and some hundreds of miles farther north 
Minsk, the capital of White Russia, has begun to enter the picture. 
In Italy the capture of Foggia by the Eighth Army may prove to 
be of supreme importance, for its airfields bring all the Balkans, 
Rumania, Hungary, Austria and much of Germany within the range 
of our heavy bombers. Farther west the fall of Naples is immediately 
imminent, and the advance on Rome will no doubt continue with 
all speed. The moral, political and strategic importance of the 
capital is great, but there may be heavy engagements to face before 
it is reached. With consistently successful action here is contrasted 
persistent and inexplicable inaction farther east. Why, with a 
powerful and unopposed fleet available, the Allied commanders allow 
the Germans to seize strategically important islands at will ; why, 
when the Yugoslav forces hold for days or weeks an important 
stretch of the Dalmatian coast with at least one serviceable port, the 
Allied commanders make no attempt, so far as is known, to send 
them effective assistance, are mysteries which are causing un- 
deniable disquiet. Methodical preparations are no doubt needed ; 
but there has been abundant time for them, and once more the 
capacity to seize a situation and exploit it seems surprisingly enough 
to be a quality in which the enemy is markedly superior. 


The Mediterranean Committee 


The appointment of M. Vyshinsky, the Deputy-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, to be the Soviet representative on the new Mediter- 
ranean Commission, is very much to be welcomed as a sign of the 
importance the Soviet Government attaches to the committee’s work. 
Marshal Stalin no doubt intends that the voice of Russia shall be 
clearly heard before any decisions regarding the Mediterranean area 
are taken, and certainly no one in this country will take exception 
to that. The British representative on the committee will be Mr. 
Harold Macmillan and the American Mr. Edwin C. Wilson, at 
present Ambassador at Panama—a post the importance of which is 
proportionate to the part the Canal zone plays in American security. 
The French member of the committee has yet to be appointed. If 


THE WEEK 


it turns out, as reported, to be M. Massigli, there will be general 
satisfaction. Such a body as this will largely carve out its own future. 
Apart from the local problems it will have to solve—if the word 
local may be used of an area so extensive—it will provide a working 
model both of the relations between the political and the military 
arm in a theatre of war, and of practical co-operation between four 
nations on whose co-operation in greater matters the welfare of 
Europe and the world will in large measure depend. ‘The meeting 
between the Foreign Ministers of the three countries, which, if Mr. 
Cordell Hull is to attend, will probably be held in London, may 
be of greater immediate importance, and the later meeting between 
the three Heads of States certainly wil. But a permanent body has 
possibilities not open to an ad hoc conference, of a few days’ or 
weeks’ duration, 


The Famine in India 


Reports from India indicate that the famine situation there is 
still serious. The reasons for the shortage are not obscure. The 
abnormal increase in the population has far out-distanced the increase 
in production ; the two million Indians in the army consume con- 
siderably more per head than when they were civilians ; Burma’s 
contribution of rice and other grains is not at present available ; 
and the shortages thus caused have been considerably accentuated by 
hoarding both by private persons out of an intelligible concern for 
their own future, and by speculators who by withholding supplies 
have forced prices up, and are forcing them higher still. Transport 
difficulties have helped to make a bad situation worse. To attempt 
to make political capital out of so grave a disaster would be repre- 
hensible, but since it has been openly alleged that this is the direct 
result of British rule in India, it is necessary to point out, what 
should have been a matter of common knowledge, that in Bengal, 
the province most seriously affected, a purely Indian Ministry, re- 
sponsible to a purely Indian legislature, is in power, and British 
rule has nothing to do with the matter at all. The Food Minister 
of the Government of India, himself an Indian, is doing what 
he can to alleviate the situation, particularly where transfer from a 
surplus province to a deficiency province is concerned. Arrange- 
ments for the import of grain from various sources have been made 
in so far as shipping is available, but delivery cannot be immediately 
expected. Large responsibilities have been devolved on the Indian 
Provinces under the Government of India Act. It is not reasonable 
to demand extensive autonomy, and then in time of difficulty to seek 
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te shift the responsibility elsewhere. It is not suggested that the 
Bengal Government itself is doing this. It is more in this country 
that the situation is being misrepresented. Maximum co-operation 
between the Provincial Governments and the Central Government 
in India is needed, but their relationship cannot suddenly be altered 
to meet a temporary need. 


Ministerial Roundabout 

As so often in the case of Cabinet changes recently, there seems 
to be at least as much to be said against the appointments consequent 
on Sir Kingsley Wood’s death as there is in favour of them. Sir 
John Anderson will no doubt make a competent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but no more competent than three or four other 
Ministers who could quite well be replaced in their present posts, 
And Sir John, as the member of the War Cabinet in general charge 


of home affairs, has been doing behind the scenes a great deal of ° 


most valuable work which no one else is likely to do as well— 
certainly not Mr. Attlee, if it is to him that the task will fall. The 
reasons for Lord Beaverbrook’s return neither public conjecture nor 
private surmise can supply, nor has his sphere of activity been indi- 
cated. So far as public opinion can be gauged, it is more likely 
to be disturbed than reassured by this appointment. The changes 
at the Foreign Office are dealt with more fully in another column ; 
all that need be said here is that the advancement accorded to Mr. 
Richard Law is amply deserved, and will give general satisfaction. 
Lord Cranborne’s move to the Dominions Office puts the important 
questions of intra-Commonwealth relations after the war in the 
hands of a Minister of proved ability and political wisdom. Apart 
from the appointment of Mr. J. P. L. Thomas as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and of Mr. Beeman to be a Lord Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, the opportunity of strengthening the 
administration by the introduction of new blood has not been taken. 
It would be a departure worth making. 


Women and the War 

Six thousand women at the Royal Albert Hall, on Tuesday, were 
told by the Prime Minister that through war we had been led to 
an almost complete equalisation of the réles of men and women in 
society. Mr. Churchill painted a picture of women engaged in 
heavy industry, on precise scfentific work, at responsible clerical 
duties, in hospitals, shops, civil defence, and with men in the firing 
line. Mr. Bevin revealed that over 7} million women were in 
national service, and more than another million giving part of their 
time to it. This represented, he said, a voluntary submission to 
discipline by a whole people. These women had responded to the 
nation’s call because they desired to, not because they were forced 
to. The Ministry’s directions told them where to serve, but not 
that they must serve. Mr. Brown spoke of the housewives who 
four years ago looked after a million evacuated school children and 
their mothers. The two women Parliamentary Secretaries, Miss 
Wilkinson and Miss Horsbrugh, also addressed the conference, which 
on a resolution reaffirming its determination to work for 
with all its might and with equal vigour tackle the tasks of 
That last phrase is important. If what was perhaps the 
largest representative gathering of women in British history could 
be called in war-time, the conclusion is obvious. It must be the 
model for successors. Meanwhile it is significant that in last week’s 
debate on Mr. Bevin’s decision to register women between 45 and 
s0 more women M.P.’s supported the Minister for Labour than 
opposed him. 


closed 
victory 
peace. 


Beveridge Delays 

Sir William Beveridge presented his now historic report to the 
Government in November, 1942. In February, 1943, the Govern- 
ment in a series of muddled statements undertook to accept the 
greater part of the recommendations, in particular the principles of 
family allowances and of comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
services. It did not agree to the appointment of a Minister of 
Social Security, and it is now clear how right those were who 
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criticised that refusal from the first. The health. and rehabilitation 
service question is being dealt with by the Minister of Health. He 
at any rate has shown some signs of life, having discussed the 
possibilities with authoritative representatives of the medical pro- 
fession. A White Paper on the whole subject is promised for an 
early date. What Sir William Jowitt, who, as Minister without 
Portfolio, is handling most of the rest of the report, has been doing 
no man knows. A deputation of the Social Security League 
tried to discover on Monday but had to confess themselves dis- 
comfited, getting no assurance more satisfactory than that a White 
Paper on the Government’s plans would “ it is hoped ” be published 
some time within the next few months, together with a reminder of 
a statement Sir William made in the House last July—regarding 
family allowances only—to the effect that 
“TI am now in a position to arrange for the preparation of draft 
clauses in a form which, subject to further examination, would be 
available for incorporation in a Bill. I cannot at present give any 
indication of the date on which the necessary legislation will be 
introduced.” 
That is where we have got with the Beveridge Report after ten 
months. The Social Security League rightly declares that the 
Report “has become in the eyes of the world a test case of British 
sincerity of moral purpose.” We can hardly be said to be emerging 
from the test so far with flying colours. 


Coal and the Future 

It is to be hoped that the forthcoming Parliamentary debate on 
the coal situation will let some daylight into a rather murky scene, 
Commentators have lately been extravagantly partisan ; either the 


owners are deliberately restricting work at the most productive] 


seams so that they may reap profits after the war, or the miners 
are resorting to “mob law” and holding the nation to ransom. 
The situation demands not abuse but discoveries in administration 
as well as technique. The persistent tendency of output to fall, the 
reluctance of boys from mining families to follow their fathers’ trade, 
the absenteeism resulting from the search for entertainment at week- 
ends—these are not problems engendered solely by war, or likely 
to be waved away by the wand of returning peace. For a decade 
before the war British coal suffered a decline not only in output 
but also in demand. Richer seams in European countries gave their 
possessors a higher output per man-shift. British prices were too 
high ; export figures fell too low. Superfluous miners learned fresh 
jobs, and when the war came were able to adapt themselves to 
highly paid munition-work rather than re-enter their old industry 
when it would have welcomed them. Research, enterprise, perhaps 
genius, will have to be displayed by the best brains of those who 
seek to revive the attraction of coal-mining for young workers. 


Warnings on Health 

The advent of October is a reminder that the fifth war winter 
is at hand. In the fifth winter from August, 1914, occurred an 
outbreak of influenza which was responsible for more casualties 
than the battlefields. It is a tribute to the nation’s diet and health 
services at present, and perhaps to the solicitude of the population 
for its own welfare, that no epidemic has run riot in this war; 
but a warning note has been sounded by the Ministry of Health 
in its report for the year to last March, issued last week. Although 
in vital statistics last year favourable records were actually attained, 
inquiries among doctors and rising claims to sickness benefit revealed 
an increase in short-term ailments. The Ministry emphasises, 
moreover, that the prodigious war effort must have imposed on 
the national health a severe strain, the effects of which may be 
expected to be long-term ones. It would be rash to prophesy that, 
because the people emerged fit from three successive cold winters, 
and one comparatively wet, they can necessarily stand up to another 
winter without taking additional precautions. There are signs that 
the output of coal may again cause anxiety. The state of housing 
in civic areas has been declared unsatisfactory. Certainly in all that 
constitutes keeping personally fit there is need for constant and 
conscientious vigilance. 
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MR. S. AND MR. H. 


WO announcements appeared in last Monday’s papers. One 

was that Mr. Edward Stettinius had been appointed Under- 
Secretary of State in the Siate Department at Washington, the 
other that Mr George Hall, M.P., had been appointed Under- 
Secretary of State in the Foreign Office in Whitehall. Mr. 
Stettinius is 42, Mr. Hall is 61. Mr. Stettinius is one of the 
most prominent business men in the United States, having risen 
to the dominant position of chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Since 1941 he has been head of the Lend-Lease 
Administration, which he has directed with conspicuous ability ; 
in that capacity he has visited Moscow on a highly successful 
mission, and has been several times in London. Mr. Hall has been 
a miner, then a trade union official, and has held junior office at 
different times at the Admiralty and the Colonial Office. Accord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian, which has studied Mr. Hall’s 
career with some diligence, in the five years before the war he 
never exhibited the smallest public interest in foreign affairs. He 
never spoke on them in the House of Commons ; he never put 
a question on them in the House of Commons ; he never spoke 
on them ata Labour Party Conference ; he was not a member 
of the party’s International Affairs Sub-Committee. Yet when a 
vacancy occurs at the Foreign Office at a moment when foreign 
policy, which means today the shaping of the post-war world in 
its economic as much as its political aspects, has become of para- 
mount importance, Mr. Churchill or Mr. Eden, or both in har- 
monious unanimity, out of an infinite and inscrutable wisdom 
chooses Mr. Hall. 

Now in all this there is not one word to be said against Mr. 
Hall personally. There is not one word to be said against him 
in the capacity of Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, which he 
was till last week. What a Financial Secretary to the Admiralty has 
to do he did, so far as is known, with all adequate efficiency. It is 
his misfortune that his appointment to the Foreign Office should 
inevitably provoke certain questions which it is necessary in the 
public interest to ask. Why, in fact, has Mr. Hall been appointed 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs? Was it on the sound 
principle that youth should be given its opportunity? It was not, 
for Mr. Hall, as already stated, is 61. Was it on account of his 
special knowledge of foreign affairs? That assumption, as has 
been shown, must be decisively excluded. Was it because he is a 
member of the Labour Party, and offices in this National Govern- 
ment are still shared out on party lines? By a process of elimina- 
tion we are almost driven to that conclusion, deplorable as it 
is to contemplate any principle except that of choosing the best 
man available for any post at a time like the present. But even 
so why Mr. Hall? There would be no difficulty in naming half 
a dozen members of the Labour Party in the House of Commons 
with far superior qualifications. It is sufficient to mention two 
only. There is Major Arthur Henderson, who has concentrated 
on international affairs for years. There is Mr. Noel Baker, who 
is better versed in everything falling within the sphere of foreign 
affairs from 1919 onwards than any other single member of the 
House of Commons, with the possible exception of Mr. Eden him- 
self. If what is wanted is the most competent Labour man avail- 
able why not transfer one of these from a post which his general 
ability enables him to fill adequately to a post which his special 
knowledge would enable him to fill with distinction? 


But that raises a fundamental question. What, in fact, is 
wanted at the Foreign Office? Is any attempt to be made to 
adapt traditional routine to the demands of the situation of today, 
and still more of th situation of tomorrow? We have heard a 
great deal about Foreign Office reforms. An admirable White 


Paper has been issued on the subject. Admirable speeches on the 
subject have been made by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons. 
Some steps in the reorganisation of what is now known compre- 
hensively as the Foreign Service have been taken, and the principle 
that the conspicuous weakness of the Foreign Office on 
the economic side must be converted if not into con- 
spicuous strength at any rate into something like adequacy 
has been in theory universally approved. Yet when an 
opportunity arises, owing to an unexpected redistribution of posts 
as the result of Sir Kingsley Wood’s death, of strengthening the 
whole Foreign Office machine, and its representatives in the House 
of Commons in particular, on the all-important economic side, - 
the vacant office goes to the generally deserving but completely 
unqualified Mr. Hall. That, of course, is not the whole story. 
Mr. Richard Law, obtaining well-deserved promotion, relinquishes 
the Under-Secretaryship af State at the Foreign Office to become 
Minister of State,.still remaining domiciled in the Department, 
with the prospect, no doubt, of sharing more of the general burden 
falling on Mr. Eden, who has the leadership of the House of 
Commons on his shoulders, and is leading it much too successfully 
to be displaced. Mr. Eden himself, when he was League of 
Nations Minister, served in a somewhat similar capacity at the 
Foreign Office, and the new partnership promises altogether well. 

Is there, then, no more to be said? There is very much more, 
and again it is of profit to observe how America is preparing to 
face problems manifestly imminent. Simultaneously with the 
appointment of Mr. Stettinius it is announced that a number 
of administrative organs in the economic field, notably the Lend- 
Lease Administration, the Office of Foreign Relief and Habilita- 
tion and the Office of Economic Warfare, are to be concentrated 
into a single Office of Foreign Economic Administration, with Mr. 
Leo Crowley as its head, and working in conformity with American 
foreign policy “as defined by the Secretary of State.” The pre- 
cise relationship of the new organisation to the State Depart- 
ment is not entirely clear, but the co-ordination of its activities 
with American foreign policy as a whole is ensured not merely by 
the specific provision quoted, but by the fact that Mr. Crowley will 
be in large measure responsible to the President, and the views 
of the President and his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, on 
foreign policy must be assumed to be identical. Henceforward 
diplomatic foreign policy and economic foreign policy will be 
evolved within a single framework, in close relation to one another, 
and on lines laid down by the Secretary of State—lines, clearly, 
which the President will have fully approved. The fact that 
Mr. Hull now has, in the person of Mr. Stettinius, an Under- 
Secretary of proved capacity in economic administration ensures 
that the new arrangement will work with the maximum of 
harmony and efficiency. 

Are there no lessons here for Whitehall? If there is any depart- 
ment which should have its eyes perpetually fixed on the future 
it is the Foreign Office. Timely as warnings that victory is still 
distant may be, the need to have all preparations for the peace 
and the organisation of the post-war world fully advarced is 
imperative. There is the vast question of the terms of the peace 
itself, with the economic factor asserting itself at every point. 
There is the relief of the necessitous populations. There is the 
application of the agreed provisions of the Atlantic Charter, the 
economic as important as any. Is responsibility for these and 
other urgent tasks to be left scattered over Whitehall, or is it 
to be concentrated where it should be, in a greatly strengthened 
Foreign Office? It may be said that this is just what Mr. Law 
in his new capacity will turn his hand to. If so it must be re- 
joined that Mr. Law, whose abilities are unquestioned, and will 
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undoubtedly in the future carry him far, has not the special know- 
ledge and experience that are essential for the discharge of the 
economic functions which the Foreign Office ought to insist on 
assuming. There are not many men who have, but there are 
some. One whose name inevitably presents itself in such a con- 
nexion is Sir Arthur Salter, who has probably wider administrative 
experience in the international economic field—from the days 
when he was Chairman of the Allied Maritime Transport Execu- 
tive in the last war—than any man living. The magnitude and 
significance of the services Sir Arthur has rendered in this war 
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at Washington as the representative of the Ministry of Transport 
will be appreciated only when the dramatic story of our extremity 
in 1941 and our security today in the matter of shipping cap 
be fully told. The security achieved, that work is done. There 
may be better men available for the work the Foreign Office needs 
to be doing in the economic field. If so let one of them be 
entrusted with it. But let Mr. Eden, as he values his own reputa- 
tion, dispel decisively the impression that he thinks that nothi 
special need be done, and that the appointment of Mr. Hall meets 
every possible requirement. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE R.A.F. wing-commander who broadcast—most admirably— 

on the Battle of Britain in the postscript on Sunday night sur- 
prised me, and perhaps some other listeners, by speaking only of 
Hurricanes. The impression has been pretty generally prevalent that 
Britain, and the evorld, were saved by the Spitfire. But the wing- 
commander was perfectly right. What I am told in effect by 
another wing-commander (not a Hurricane pilot) is that the 
Hurricanes did the job and the Spitfires got the limelight. Of 
course, the Spitfires were in it too, and I feel sure the champions 
of neither want to make claims at the expense of the other. But 
the greater the part the Hurricanes took in the victory the greater 
the miracle, for the Hurricanes were in almost all respects inferior 
in performance to the Spitfires, particularly as few of them at that 
time were fitted with constant-speed equipment. What is perhaps 
most remarkable about the Battle of Britain was, as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said on Sunday, our failure to realise in any adequate 
degree what was at stake. We did not know, of course, how strong 
the enemy was, nor how weak—in numbers—the R.A.F. was. We 
only saw the totals of enemy losses mounting day by day, first of 
all reaching three figures, then going to 150, and finally on that 
memorable Sunday, reaching 185. There was far more exhilaration 
than apprehension ; and it was just as well. 

* * * * 

Having given Jast week some reasons for the relative eclipse of 
the Luftwaffe, I have since been reminded of another—deterioration 
of morale. That can easily be overstressed, but so high an autho- 
rity as Sir Arthur Tedder a few months ago spoke emphatically 
about the deterioration, and said there was no question that the 
air-arm would be the first of the German forces to crack. There is 
also the fact that (as General MacNarney pointed out this week in 
the United States) Germany appears to have slowed down on 
construction of bombers considerably in order to concentrate on 
fighters for defence purposes. 

* * * * 

The public has been able to get more daily papers this week 
—because the daily papers’ paper ration has been slightly increased— 
and I hope it is the better for them. The weekly papers’ ration 
has not been increased ; as that question may be sub judice I will 
not say more about it. But I will about another. There has long 
been a salutary rule that no new papers may be started while the 
present paper shortage lasts. Exceptions have been allowed, but in 
the main the rule has been kept. No such rule exists in regard to 
book-publishing, though the paper-problem is precisely the same 
there. The consequence is that all sorts of new firms have sprung 
up, buying what is called “free paper” (issued to printers for the 
purposes of their trade), while old-established firms are restricted 
rigidly to a fixed percentage of their pre-war consumption. It is an 
anomalous situation, for which nothing can be said. There are 
existing publishers sufficient to cater for every need. A no-new- 
publishers rule to match the no-new-papers rule seems to be rather 
urgently needed. 

* * * * 

Two agreeable epigrams (or something of the sort) have been 
torpedoed in the past week. Now that Lord Beaverbrook has got 
the job, it is no longer possible to refer to the Lord Privy Seal 
as “The Rt. Hon. Gentleman who calls himself the Lord Privy 
Seal, though in fact he is neither a lord nor a privy nor a seal.” 


(The present Secretary for Scotland was, I fancy, the gifted author 
of that observation.) Neither can the humble mule be described 
any more as being without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity, 
for one such animal has just given birth to a foal in Natal. It seems 
the right place for a natal innovation. 

* 7 * * 

There is more two-way traffic between this country and France 
than is commonly realised. An interesting illustration of that has 
just come to hand. The French clandestine paper Libération for 
September Ist prints at the top of its front page a quotation from 
an article by a regular Spectator contributor, Professor D. W. 
Brogan, which appeared in the Evening Standard a few months ago 
The quotation, in French, runs as follows: 

“La France que l'Europe réclame, dont l'Europe a besoin, c’es 
une France qui ne renonce pas 4 1793 et 4 1789, qui est plus fiére 
d@’avoir détruit la Bastille que de l’avoir batie. C’est cette France 
dont la défaite fut la grande tragédie de 1940. C’est la chute de la 
“République ’ et non de la III République qui constitue la catastrophe 
politique de cette année.” 


How Libération got a copy of the Evening Standard and how 
Libération arrived here are—shall we say?—interesting subjects for 
speculation. 

* 7 * * 

The enthusiastic applause evoked—most deservedly—by the 
chorus of negro soldiers at the Albert Hall on Tuesday evening ought 
to have some bearing on the coleur-bar problem, though, in fact, 
the whole performance by the two hundred soldiers, and not least 
the artistry of the negré conductors, would have wrung approval 
from the Ku-Klux-Klan itself. The Datly Express is to be con- 
gratulated warmiy on its part in arranging so attractive and valuable 
an entertainment. On the general colour-bar question one difficulty 
is better faced than burked. Part of the problem has been imported 
across the Atlantic with the American army. In one case at least 
that I know of it was primarily Americans, not Englishmen, who 
took exception to the contiguity of a coloured man. It is not our 
business to express ourselves on the relations between white and 
coloured man in America. It is our business to uphold the standards 
that prevail, or should prevail, in the matter here, 

* * * * 


Men were enlisting for the Navy somewhere in London last 
week under the Y scheme They were asked about their religion. 
“ Nonconformist,” one replied. “You can’t be that,” he was 
assured, “there are only two forms of burial in the Navy, Church 
of England and Roman Catholic.” So-down he went as C. of E, 
and the man behind him, who came of good Free Church ancestry, 
the same. You may live a Methodist or a Plymouth Brother or an 
Anabaptist, but you clearly can’t die one—not in the Royal Navy. 

* * * * 


From the Middle East 

“This show is joint, in every sense of the word; and I was 
greatly struck with the friendliness and co-operation and energy 
here. Everywhere is the spirit ‘It doesn’t matter who, or how, but 
we must do it.’ My opinion of our cousins, which was not high, 
as you know, before coming to Africa, has slowly changed to 
feelings of respect and admiration, and in many cases affection. 
And I believe that—allowing for some reservations on both sides— 
the Americans feel the same.” JANUS. 
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FIGHT OR FLIGHT ? 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE capture of Smolensk and the general unsuitability of the 

Dnieper as a defensive front inevitably raise again questions 
as to the German strategy. It is easy for the propagandists to 
say that the retirement has been carried out according to plan, and, 
judging by the absence of prisoners, the main issue has again been 
evaded successfully. But, while the Russians clearly wish to 
recover their territory, the Germans cannot be suspected of any 
compelling desire to leave it. No one can imagine they willingly 
abandon territory which must carry with it the hope of war commodi- 
ties and a valuable manoeuvring area. Even if they were so self- 
sufficient as to.be able to disregard the former, they could not be 
disinterested in the latter, particularly when it provides so useful 
a buffer for true German territory against the hard shocks of war. 
If they plan to evacuat: the ground, it must be because they hope 
to evade a peril or to secure an advantage. 

Smolensk itself is a valuable landmark. Morally and politically 
the results of the capture are great, strategically very small. 
Smolensk lies on the great historic road of invasion, and nothing 
can prevent it being a significant milestone. Moreover, it is con- 
nected by a great main road and railway with Vitebsk, and it lies on 
the railway which connects Moscow with Warsaw and Western 
Europe. But its chief value at this moment is that it provides us 
with a barometric reading of the German strength. As it had been 
Hitler’s headquarters at one time and, in the long period it had 
been in German hands, had been very elaborately fortified, the 
capture measures the German weakness and strength. It fell after 
a hard-fought battle; but, once again, the enemy contrived to 
evade the Russian noose, and he fell back. He left under a com- 
pulsion that would have been defied a year ago, but he left without 
any heavy sacrifice. 

But the question remains “ What has he escaped from and what is 
he making for?” In the last war there came a time when Hinden- 
burg faded away like a dream in the night to an elaborately forti- 
fied line, leaving the Allies to move against it over broken ground 
with all the main positions accurately sited for his artillery. Is 
there something of that character in the air now? We have many 
factors to reassure us. Even in those days, when air reconnaissance 
was comparatively in its infancy, the Allies knew that the enemy 
had constructed this defensive belt. Today, when numbers of brisk 
neutral correspondents are telling the world all Germany’s secrets, 
we know nothing about any such elaborate defences. Indeed, the 
mere fact that commentators discuss which of the many possible 
positions has been selected for the German winter-quarters sug- 
gests that there is no knowledge of any line actually selected. 

One of the suggested lines runs straight south from Riga through 
Vilna to Odessa. Another leaves Vilna well to the west and passes 
through Minsk to end, like the other, in Odessa. Both are a matter 
of guesswork. But, if we consider them at all, it is with the desire 
to discover how they fulfil the tests suggested above. It is easy 
to understand the peril from which it is hoped they will enable the 
German Army to escape. The Russians are endeavouring to bring 
the Germans to battle. For almost three months they have been 
attempting to compel Hitler to fight on ground, and under con- 
ditions, of their choice. So far the Germans, who certainly do not 
lack courage, and whose discipline has stood the most difficult test 
of continuous enforced retreat, have been able to evade the invita- 
tion. The implication is sufficiently clear. At the present moment 
flight is better than the fight which the Russians attempt to force 
on them. Men are more valuable than territory, even the territory 
which offers many of the commodities without which no prolonged 
operations could be carried on. 

But what is the sanctuary the Germans are endeavouring to 
secure? It is, once more, obvious that if they can retreat far enough 
to the west they may hope to foist upon the Russians the burden 
of the scorched earth which they themselves had to bear. It. will 


be a much more ruined countryside. The communications will be 
much more thoroughly destroyed. But common sense intervenes 
here. The Dnieper bend is 450 miles or so from Stalingrad ; and 
Kiev is over 260 miles from Bielgorod. If the advance from Stalin- 
grad to the Dnieper bend has taken some ten months, the capture 
of Bielgorod only took place eight weeks ago. To have advanced 
260 miles in eight weeks is not bad going; and the rate becomes 
significant when we remember that the Polish frontier is less than 
half that distance from Kiev. It is difficult, indeed, to think that 
the German Staff would be content if they thought the Russians 
would be across the Polish frontier before the end of October. 

The scorched-earth policy, heroically applied by the Russians, 
undoubtedly confronted the Germans with difficulties which they 
had never expected. But it did not hold up the advance of the 
German armies appreciably. It is barely possible, but. improbable, 
that it added the marginal difference that enabled Budenny to evade 
final disaster. In fine, the scorched earth alone cannot be considered 
as providing a sufficient advantage. It was not only the torn ground 
that in 1917 frustrated the Allied offensive. It was that, but it was 
also the imperative need of moving across this forbidding country the 
sort of siege-material that the Hindenburg line required. Unless 
some similar terminus ad quem is ahead—and, as I have said, there 
is no sign of it—the Germans will be held to a fighting retreat, with 
all the constant dnd growing dangers that entails. 

This examination has not taken into account the other disadvan- 
tage of the retreat. Let us imagine that the Germans have retired 
to a line connecting Riga by way of Vilna with Odessa. This would 
at once bring the Russian bombers within 70 miles or so of East 
Prussia. Even if the line were drawn a little more to the east, it 
would only double the distance. What sanctuary is that? What 
sort of a plan is it that evades a fight in the field at the price of 
carrying air-warfare into the heart of the homeland? At the southern. 
end of the line the Rumanian oilfields would be only a little more 
distant ; and, of course, Rumania, which has suffered far too much 
to wish to continue supporting Hitler if that can be avoided, would 
be thrown open to invasion. Even the German Army could hardly 
welcome such a development. 

It is evident, therefore, that the German Staff is falling back to 
avoid imminent peril, but with little hope of staving off disaster 
ultimately. Its hope lies in the rains, the mud, the winter, broken 
communications and inhospitable ground. But Hitler, following 
Napoleon, murmurs complaints about these difficulties, and it is 
the fact that it was a faulty strategy, rather than these material 
conditions, that snared the footsteps of each of them. The Germans 
fight on the retreat with as vague a military hope as any that con- 
fronted the Allies in their darkest days. That seems to be true; 
and the more the German position is examined the more hopeless 
the outlook appears. But, in saying this, the assumption is made 
that the Allies will develop their offensive south and west with the 
greatest speed and weight. The Prime Minister said no more than 
the truth when he announced the prospect, “the bloodiest portion 
of this war for Great Britain and the United States lies ahead of 
us.” It is only because the Germans realise the formidable nature 
of the Allied challenge that they are driven to retire before the 
Russian armies and attempt to effect economies in man-power. 

There are certain elements of rigidity in the Allies’ offensive that 
prevent them taking full advantage of the German plight in Russia. 
They may be unavoidable ; and it is scarcely for the “planners ” 
to complain. Neither Russia nor any other nation can carry out 
large-scale operations without careful planning. Improvisation, so 
desirable if the passing chance is to be seized, does not risk lives 
only: it inevitably risks failure that may be worse than missing 
the chance. Nevertheless, in spite of all the risks, every effort 
must be made to invest the Allied operations with a greater strategic 
mobility. We can see what effect such a development might have 
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by weighing the improvement of the situation in Italy and the 
Balkans resuiting from the Eighth Army’s capture of Foggia. We 
can also see the obstacles that stand in the way of continuing such 
important leaps forward. But we see even more clearly the suffer- 
ings of occupied Europe and the chances of shortening the peoples’ 
passion that the Russian successes have opened. 

These chances call for some attempt to ease the arthritis that 
affects the Allied movements. The imperative need is to shake 
the enemy out of his planned retirement by first shaking ourselves 
out of overplanning our advance. The Balkans seem to clamour 
for the Allied offensive. The troops strain at the leash. Now that 
Foggia has fallen the air support for an invasion from the other 
side of the Adriatic is possible. The problems suggested by the 
present phase affect the enemy and the Allies very unequally. For 
the former it is merely a matter of time when the end will come ; 
and, in the final analysis, it may be far better that he is determined 
to fight to the last. For the Allies, in the long run, a less rigid 
planning may speed up success and save valuable lives. It must 
be our determination to prevent his flight and compel him to fight. 


CORSICA AND POLITICS 


By PIERRE MAILLAUD 


VHE whole of Corsica will scon be in French hands. It is the 
first Department of France to be liberated by direct French 
action. Nearly half of the island was cleared of the enemy by the 
rising and unaided initiative of the Patriots: its complete liberation 
will be achieved with the help of regular French troops and American 
commandos, 

Events in Corsica gain considerably in importance as a prefigura- 
tion of what will happen in Metropolitan France when her territory 
is reached in its turn by the tide of the Allied offensive. German 
propaganda, which vainly tried to persuade the world that the policy 
of collaboration was backed by sections of the French people, recently 
had to confess its failure. Moreover, it now acknowledges the 
existence in France of a “secret army,” two hundred thousand or 
so in strength and ready to take up the struggle when the signal 
is given. This does not surprise those who, like myself, have per- 
sistently held that despite, and under, Vichy the French Army was 
being reorganised for a resumption of the fight. The occasional 
seizure by the Germans of depéts of ammunition in France ; the 
activities of General Giraud during his three months’ stay in (then) 
unoccupied France ; the rebellion of General Delattre de Tassigny ; 
the arrest of hundreds of French officers—all these bore witness to 
a development which had gone on uninterruptedly for nearly three 
years. Whatever steps the Germans have taken cannot have sufficed 
either to break the spirit or to frustrate the plans of the French 
military revanchards. To their resources must be added, needless 
to say, the vast strength of popular underground resistance, which 
has reached a truly national scale, not only in its daily manifestations, 
but in organisation and liaison for future action throughout the 
territory. Popular and army resistance express a national deter- 
mination which was never questioned in French minds, though it 
may occasionally have been less clear to many people outside. 

It is, no doubt, out of full possession of the facts that the Prime 
Minister stated in the House of Commons on September 22nd: “I 
wish to make it quite clear that I regard the restoration of France 
as one of the Great Powers in Europe as a sacred duty from which 
Great Britain will never turn.” And it was out of direct personal 
experience that Commander Prior was speaking to the same House 
on the 23rd when he recalled the help which Frenchmen gave him, 
at the peril of their lives, throughout his adventures and after his 
escape from the Germans, and when he stated: “The French have 
suffered a defeat, but they have never been vanquished.” 

Yet, as compared with reality, the evidence available outside 
France can only give a very partial and limited picture of French 
sacrifices and contributions to the common cause, and of the odds 
against which many thousands of men have worked and- fought 
by their own efforts and without external help; French resistance 
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is the spontaneous association of the French people as a whole. No 
movement, however broad and popular, can claim to be more than 
one of its expressions. It is to the French people that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s words were addressed and to them that his undertaking 
was given. And it is desirable that it should be so, for the carrying 
out of such momentous undertakings must not be made dependent 
on any political fluctuations or changes which might attend the 
relations between a British Government and a French governing 
body for a period of time; it is meant and must be received as a 
reassertion of the bonds between two nations. For the feelings of 
the French people in that respect any man who has escaped from 
France in recent months can easily answer. 

The French Committee of National Liberation has been entrusted 
with a great duty and a great task, in which it enjoys the support 
of all Frenchmen available outside France: that of conducting the 
French war effort from outside, and of co-ordinating and directing 
resistance within Metropolitan France. It may be recalled that the 
constitution of the Committee was the result of a merger between 
the Fighting French, headed by General de Gaulle, on the one 
hand, General Giraud and his followers representing army resistance 
within France on the other. There 1s little doubt that within the 
Committee the Fighting French representation has now the uppez 
hand in the political field and is swiftly gaining ground in the military 
one. General de Gaulle’s view that a Commissaire for National 
Defence should be appointed has prevailed. The argument in 
favour of a Defence Minister was the cedant arma togae, the 
upholding of civilian authority. The appointment at this post of 
General Legentilhomme, one of General de Gaulle’s supporters, 
was therefore unexpected, as well as the division of military powers 
between him and General Giraud. Whether General Giraud wiil 
even be able to retain his post as Joint-President of the Committee, 
or as a member of that body, is a question which exercises the minds 
of most observers in Algiers. In the Corsican operation, General 
Giraud acted not only as French Commander-in-Chief but also as 
a general who directs an operation forming part of a comprehensive 
Allied strategy. On the other hand, the fact that Corsica is a 
French island raised a political problem which the Committee 
solved by making a political appointment. The’ appointment was 
made on the recommendation of André Philip, Commissaire for 
Home Affairs, who is one of General de Gaulle’s firmest 
supporters. 

This procedure sets a precedent for further action in France, 
when French metropolitan territory is liberated. There again there 
will be a strategic problem to be approached from a military angle 
and a political problem which the Committee will wish to solve 
pari passu with the progress of operations in the same way as in 
Corsica. All Frenchmen not only agree but consider it imperative 
that French affairs should be in French hands. This must mean 
primarily that they should be settled by the French people as a 
whole. Up to the present day we know that French will is bent 
on liberation; that the French only know of one strategy—the 
fight against the enemy; of one policy—the destruction of 
totalitarianism. To this must be added their determination to 
punish the men who have betrayed their country and collaborated 
with the enemy. It will probably be found on closer scrutiny that 
the number of those is not very high. Within France, Vichy, as 
an ideology, is as dead as mutton, and the struggle against it, which 
was a task of national importance three years ago, has ceased to be 
nowadays a political task on which to expend French energies. 
The elimination of collaborators will be an act of public sanitation. 
As a common denominator for political action it is notoriously 
insufficient. 

The primary problem before all Frenchmen is military: it is 
the maximum participation of their forces in the liberation of their 
national territory. The dead wood of Vichy in North-Africa has 
been disposed of, and the issue of “ Vichyism” need no longer be a 
complication in military discussions or actions. With regard to 
the political field, the true problem all Frenchmen must face is 
the restoration of solid bases for their national life. It is in so far 
as they will positively contribute to such a task that groups, parties, 
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bodies and leaders will be judged, and not by virtue of a more or 
less hostile attitude to a dead régime on the merits of which the 
whole French nation is already in complete agreement. Anti- 
Vichysm is no political platform ; that goes without saying. 

That in the enthusiasm of liberation all decisions and all appoint- 
ments will be acclaimed in the wake of the armies and in the midst 
of popular risings, there is little doubt. The dominant feeling then 
will be, as it was in Corsica, one of tremendous exultation, and at 
such a time a nation starved and benighted for years gives itself a 
respite during which it breathes before it begins to rebuild. What 
all Frenchmen expect from the present leaders of their war-effort is 
that at such a time only provisional decisions be taken, so as not to 
prejudge the people’s intentions and risk alienating its freewill 
when it has recovered its full poise and coolness of judgement. The 
political future of our country is of too great moment to be mort- 
gaged in days of swift changes and emotional upheavals. It is in so 
far as it serves this paramount French interest in the process of 
successfully accomplishing its task of Imperial administration, that 
the French Committee of National Liberation will discharge its full 


duty to France. 


‘A NATIONAL POLICY: IV 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 

HE nigger in the reconstruction woodpile is, of course, our 
T economic position. It is well enough to talk about the Empire 
or alliances, or a New World Order, or to write enthusiastically 
about Social Justice, or education, or housing, or the Beveridge Plan. 
If we are honest, we know that all these hopes, or dreams, will be 
shattered unless the United Kingdom can find for itself a permanent 
place of importance in international trade and industry. 

In regard to that, two propositions may be submitted: 

(1) That it is possible to solve this problem ; but 

(2) That this can only be done by an enormous and sustained 

national effort of exactly the kind the Russians made during the 
first and second Five Years Plans. 
At present public gpinion tends gravely to underestimate the 
difficulties.: The provision of Lease-Lend food has almost entirely 
masked the real seriousness of our position. After the war this 
underestimate wili, unless we are careful, threaten us with a period 
of moral relaxation sufficient to defeat our hopes. 

For years before the war our position had been deteriorating. 
We sometimes talk about unemployment as if it was due to a 
cyclical periodicity of booms ard slumps, or as if it could be 
remedied by some internal rearrangement, and we could all live 
by making and laundering one another’s clothes; But the facts are 
otherwise. The unemployment which mattered, the unemployment 
which really hurt our society, and engendered disaffection, cynicism 
and shiftlessness, was with us almost continuously from 1921 and 
quite continuously from 1926. The 1929 election, at the height 
of what is now regarded as a boom period, was fought and lost by 
the Conservative Party mainly on this one issue. And this un- 
employment which was always with us—the unemployment of the 
distressed areas and the derelict industries—was not due to boom 
and slump, to capitalist enterprise or socialistic tendencies. It was 
due partly to the breakdown of the international monetary system 
and partly to the creation of other centres of industrial production 
outside our country. : 

Life after the war cannot be particularly easy or pleasant. For ten 
years mankind has been inventing and using engines of destruction. 
It is not to be imagined that at the end of the process there will 
continue to exist all the good things which existed at the beginning. 
For ourselves the position: is particularly serious. For the things 
which make our standard of life characteristically high we depend 
in the last resort on our overseas trade. For most of them no 
substitute can be found. There can be but one hope for us. We 
cannot do without export trade; we cannot suppress or eliminate the 
new centres of industrial production. We are therefore compelled 
to rest our hopes on am expanded world-trade in which we have 
quantitatively an adequate share, even though this share is propor- 
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tionately less. An expanded world trade will in the last resort 
depend upon our developing new markets instead of squabbling 
over old markets. This means partly the restoration of the 
mechanism of international trade, but chiefly the enrichment and 
improvement of undeveloped countries. 

The British Commonwealth can only achieve this by an immense 
mora! effort, led by the United Kingdom. When the European war 
is over there will be a tremendous demand by all classes and ranks 
to be rid of wartime burdens. Savings Certificates will be cashed 
and spent. Soldiers will demand demobilisation. Workers will 
cease work in the factories. There will be shortages of coal, oil, 
shipping, wood, food, clothes, building materials, and of men— 
above all, of skilled men. It cannot be denied that shortage means a 
general measure of Government control—rationing, price control, 
priority, compulsory saving, conscription, and for this reason 
“ bureaucracy.” : 

Nor can we dare to hope that the general level of taxation will 
greatly fall. Even if it is true that some concessions, like some 
reduction of E.P.T. and a further increase in allowances, are to be 
expected and welcomed, there is no immediate prospect after the 
war of much lower taxation. If there are going to be shortages 
of commodities, the loudest cry of all will be for the supply of 
capital for necessary work and for work on a scale which renders 
the provision of capjtal from purely voluntary subscription or invest- 
ment quite out of the question. We shall have to maintain a vast 
army of occupation in Europe. We shall participate fully in 
military operations on a gigantic scale in the Pacific. Our building 
programme must provide for the erection of four million homes 
within ten years. Only part of the cost of our educational pro- 
gramme has been assessed in the White Paper. Much of our capital 
equipment has become obsolete or worn out. Locomotives, roads, 
railway tracks, rolling stock need immediate attention. The number 
of civilian vehicles is far below our needs. We are all wearing out 
our supply of clothes, and these are largely not being replaced. 

All this is in our own country. But if we are to ask America 
to assist us, we shall have to make further immense sacrifices our- 
selves in order to re-equip and re-stock shattered Europe. The 
hardness of this task scarcely bears contemplation. How it can 
seriously be contended in these circumstances that an immediate 
return to party warfare is desirable or possible is, one is bound to 
confess, something which completely passes comprehension. And 
when the whole of this has been provided, exactly nothing will 
have been done to secure for ourselves a permanent standard of 
life such as we desire and intend to enjoy. It follows that before 
the conclusion of the period of immediate reconstruction in which 
relief and re-equipment will be the first objectives, a second and 
larger task looms ahead, the creation of new markets, so that with 
our reduced proportionate share in world trade we can still enjoy 
a share which is quantitatively adequate. 

There is no easy road to the achievement of this. The funda- 
mental problem of the world is poverty. In South-Eastern Europe 
and in the Near East men are living as they lived in the days of 
Our Lord. In Africa there are men who live the life that prevailed 
in the swamps and jungles of the Nile Delta before the fusion of 
the Upper and Lower Kingdoms. We have barely scratched the 
surface of the world’s potential markets. We are at the beginning, 
not the end, of the process of industrialisation. Yet to realise 
these almost unlimited potential markets will demand years of 
devoted work on the part of the industrial peoples of exactly the kind 
undertaken by the U.S.S.R. during the period of the Five Years 
Plan. We must make aerodromes, roads, rails, telephones and wire- 
less communications. We must supply tractors, machinery, fer- 
tilisers, seed, livestock and, above all, skilled personnel. We can 
look for no immediate return. We can only go on in the faith that 
trade will follow improved communications and agriculture, and 
that, if we guard and develop our industrial, efficiency, we shall 
enjoy an adequate share of that trade. : 

It is sometimes alleged that the whole future depends upon the 
action of the U.S.A. with or without our co-operation. It would 
be deplorable if this view came to be generally accepted. It is based 
alike upon an ignorance of the facts, upon a want of confidence in 
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ourselves, and a misapprehension of American psychology. It is 
clear enough that American co-operation in this plan wouid at once 
relieve us of much of the burden and ensure the success of the 
project. But it would be wrong to pretend that the plan could not 
succeed without American help, and if we did make this mistake, it 
would be certain that this help would not be forthcoming. The 
Americans do not desire to act as fairy godmothers to the world. 
Isolationist opinion will see to that, and for us to appear at Washing- 
ton as suitors or as poor relations would be as unpersuasive as it 
would be degrading. It is vital that we should be in a position to 
deal as equals, and for this purpose it is necessary to have an 
alternative plan which will work even without American help. 

With the raw materials of the Dominions and the Colonies the 
British Commonwealth could, if driven to it, carry out this plan in 
large measure alone. It is undesirable that we should try, but 
we need not despair of the result. If this should come to pass, 
the United Kingdom’s is no small part of the moral and political 
responsibility. We still control more than one-fifth of the world. 
We say that we are trustees for the inhabitants. Hitherto we have 
interpreted trusteeship too literally, and while we have done much 
to preserve, we have done little to develop and not enough to teach. 
Upon our ability to sacrifice ourselves during the next generation 
to this task of development the whole future of our country will, 
in the last resort, be found to depend, and to no small extent, the 
whole future of the human race. 


JOWETT OF BALLIOL 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


IFTY years after his death—on October 1st, 1893—the legend 

of Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford, is still robust; and behind 
it lies a full century of growth and influence. The legend began 
in 1838, when Jowett, though only an undergraduate scholar, 
successfully competed for a Balliol fellowship. It deepened four 
years later when Dr. Jenkyns offered a tutorship to Jowett. 1842 
was a difficult year. Only two Firsts had gone to Balliol men, one 
of whom was Frederick Temple. The intellectual fortunes of the 
College were low, and Archibald Campbell Tait left his Balliol 
tutorship to succeed Thomas Arnold at Rugby. Jowett looked far 
too young to become a tutor: an embittered rival for the Hertford 
once called him “a little puny, boyish, chubby-faced youth.” His 
voice was high-pitched. He was not always an easy talker. He 
was very poor. His father was a failure in the world; a man 
anxious above all things to complete and publish a metrical version 
of the Psalms, which no one wanted. The guidance and help 
which he gave to his son was slight, and Jowett went from St. Paul’s 
School to Balliol wearing an Eton collar and jacket. He enraged 
Dr. Jenkyns because he appeared for matriculation with his new 
college cap firmly fixed on his head. “Do my eyes deceive me, 
or do I see a gentleman in my dining-room with his cap on?” 
In a gentler mood the Master added: “I suppose it was the novelty 
of the bauble.” 

Grace of scholarship, originality of mind and command of the 
Latin tongue have no easy sway where authority is narrow, pompous 
or precise. Dr. Jenkyns did not appoint a “cherub” to succeed 
the dour Tait without hard persuasion, but Jowett’s merits as a 
tutor were soon confirmed by the Honours List. James Riddell 
and Edwin Palmer obtained their Firsts in 1842. Thenceforward 
Balliol men, in Asquith’s playful words, were to succeed “ because 
of the tranquil realisation of their own effortless superiority.” 
Every high office, at one time or other, was to have its Balliol 
claimant, and had Jowett lived he would have sent inimitable 
epistles of encouragement and warning to Curzon the Viceroy, 
Asquith the Prime Minister and Lang the Archbishop. 

Yorkshire stock and a London background in part accounted 
for Jowett’s direct and pragmatic attitude to life. He had heard 
Sydney Smith preaching in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His own school- 
life passed within the shadow of St. Paul’s and, as every Pauline 
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knows, Colet’s school should return to the precincts when we have 
rebuilt the City of London. Jowett revered Sir Christopher Wren, 
He held building to be a great vocation. As an undergraduate he 
soon sought out the copies of Wren’s plans for St. Paul’s, which 
are kept in the Library of All Souls. He turned builder himself, 
and some of his happiest hours were spent watching the work on 
Balliol Hall. He ignored Ruskin’s objection that Balliol Hall looked 
like “a dull sort of church.” Contemporary opinion is apt to 
endorse Ruskin’s judgement, but at least Jowett was entitled to 
some of the weaknesses of an eminent Victorian. Another influence 
was Samuel Johnson, who “first taught literary men the lesson of 
self-reliance and independence.” Jowett stoutly maintained that 
Boswell was a very great artist. He used to recall the account 
of Mr. Diliy’s dinner party at which Johnson was first introduced 
to Wilkes. He took a similar delight in inviting people whom he 
knew to be opposed to each other. His invitations were bountiful, 
“The Master,” sighed his butler in the hall, “has invited twelve 
to dinner. You, Sir, are the eighteenth to arrive.” 


Sir Christopher Wren and Samuel Johnson may be unusual, 
though not unreasonable, preferences for a man who long wished 
to be regarded primarily as a theologian. Yet his temper ‘was 
singularly unclerical. He never understood the sway of ecclesiastical] 
party. He puzzled Tait because he could not summon interest in 
the ritualistic controversies of the day. Until he was Vice- 
Chancellor he seldom entered St. Mary’s. Newman’s sermons did 
not impress him, and he could not help sympathising with the 
younger men whom Newman took to Littlemore: he thought that 
their lives had been ruined. He took a particularly strong dislike 
to Samuel Wilberforce, a man “with a sanctimonious expression of 
countenance,” who ordained him a priest. He had been a spectator, 
half repelled and half amused, at the scene in the Sheldonian 
Theatre which was to end with the degradation of William Geotge 
Ward. There was no trace of the heresy-hunter in him. But the 
direct and unstilted style of his writings was bound to attract 
attention, and to Oxford men he appeared to be the leading con- 
tributor to Essays and Reviews. Frederick Temple was able to 
rise with some difficulty to the Primacy, but Jowett’s hopes of 
advancement within the Church were ended. He was a marked man 
from that moment. 

Theological foes had shown their rancour even before the publica- 
tion of Essays and Reviews. In 1855 Palmerston had nominated 
Jowett to be Regius Professor of Greek. Palmerston, it is true, 
made the appointment more to please Arthur Stanley than to satisfy 
the University authorities, and Dr. Cotton—Vice-Chancellor and 
Pusey’s brother-in-law—summoned Jowett to subscribe anew to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Jowett hid his distress behind a cold calm 
and answered the summons. Cotton began to speak on the 
“ awfulness ” of his situation. Jowett interrupted him. “ Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I have come to sign the Articles.” Cotton renewed 
his speech. Again there was interruption and Jowett asked for a 
pen. He subscribed to the Articles. He was free. But the emolu- 
ments of his office were only forty pounds a year. They should 
have been at least four hundred. For nearly ten years Jowett’s 
opponents managed to obstruct all proposals to increase the 
emoluments. The controversy dragged on until Pusey himself 
wished to bring it to an end; for Jowett was still a poor man, 
and he had a widowed mother and sister to support. . In those 
anxious ten years he built up the reputation of his professorship. 
He secured for Plato his pride of place at Oxford. He lived long 
enough to be the officiating clergyman at Dr. Gilbert Murray’s 
marriage to Lady Mary Howard, and though he did not know that 
Dr. Murray would one day succeed to his professorship, he 
bequeathed what had become one of the most influential offices in 
the University. 

There is little which need now be written of Jowett’s great Vice- 
Uhancellorship. By that time he was a famous man. But the 
office gave him an opportunity to fling his scorn at the heresy- 
hunters. R. F. Horton, an impenitent _Nonconformist, was 
nominated to be an examiner in the Divinity Schoois. The nomin- 
ation, accepted by Congregation, was to come before Convocation. 
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Clergymen from the country would crowd into the Sheldonian 
Theatre, and Jowett knew their temper. He began his speech in 
Latin. Then he said that in order to avoid mistakes he would 
speak in English. After a shout of laughter had died down he 
said: “I was afraid, gentlemen, that if I spoke in Latin many of 
you would be unable to understand me.” It was not tactful, but 
neither tact nor charm would have helped Dr. Horton. 155 voted 
for his nomination. 576 voted against it. Jowett had other things 
to do. He strengthened the links between Oxford and the Indian 
Civil Service. He promoted the welfare of the non-Collegiate 
students, for he believed that only one-tenth of the ability of this 
country ever found its way to Oxford and Cambridge. Against 
fierce opposition he helped to found the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society. For him chairmanship meant leadership, and among 
lovers of a quiet life there was a profound relief when Jowett ceased 
to. be Vice-Chancellor. 

But it was Jowett’s fate, and almost his mission, to attract 
attention, and when he attended the opening performance of Twelfth 
Night given by the O.U.D.S. in the New Theatre there was a 
resounding cheer. I like to think that I caught an echo of that 
cheer more than thirty years later when I was present in the same 
theatre at the opening performance of the Dynasts. [ saw the 
audience rising to applaud Thomas Hardy, who sat in the stalls. 
Jowett made Christminster accessible to the Judes. 


PROGRESS IN JAMAICA 


HERE is, and should be, a growing concern about the political 

development and economic welfare of the various colonies, not 
yet self-governing, for which this country holds a moral trusteeship. 
But concern can only be effective if it is based on a knowledge 
of what is happening in dependencies like Nigeria, or Kenya, or 
Jamaica, or Mauritius, and that knowledge is, on the whole, less 
extensive than it might be. There is, therefore, particular reason to 
welcome the release by the Colonial Office of a report throwing light 
on the progress of an important social experiment in one colony, 
Jamaica, which is just taking constitutionally a substantial step 
towards full autonomy. The Jamaican scheme of officially-aided 
land-settlement, which has now been in progress for four years, is 
the most comprehensive attempt so far made in a British colony 
to transfer large groups of workers from towns where they were 
swelling the unemployed population to small holdings where they 
may engage in agriculture. Even the largest plantations could not 
absorb all the labour offered, and even their demand was seasonal. at 
best ; moreover, it is recognised that agriculture musSt continue to 
be the vital industry of the island, and the provision of security 
for those who take part in it must be of chief concern to the 
Government. When self-government is approaching the urgency, 
of course, is all the greater. 

Self-government, to have any hope of success, must be grounded 
firmly in financial and economic self-sufficiency. The Colonial 
Secretary is reported as having said as much at a recent conference at 
Lagos, and it may be assumed that the British Government does not 
intend to risk the economic future of any colony by conceding self- 
government before self-sufficiency is in sight. Lord Hailey, that 
experienced Imperial administrator, not long ago told the Royal 
Society of Arts: “ If we hold seriously to our ideal of self-government 
for the colonies, then we must work consciously towards a situation 
in which they will be far less dependent on the supply of capital 
from us; but that will not be the result of any single measure.” 
This last phrase has more implications than the financial. Together 
with the land-settlement programme—indeed, largely as a result of 
it—Jamaica has found it possible to make a number of experiments 
in the spirit and practice of co-operation with the object of enhancing 
social welfare. “To borrow from Lord Hailey again, expenditure on 
health and education in the colonies is remunerative not only in 
the moral but also ultimately in the. monetary sense. The whole of 
current policy in Jamaica, therefore, economic and social, is linked 
together in its practical direction; it is of the utmost value in 
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preparing the way for autonomy which shall work out happily from 
the start ; and it satisfies the only honourable conception of Imperial 
philosophy by placing at the head of all motives the desire to benefit 
the colonial population. 

The Jamaica Lands Department was reconstituted in 1938. In 
four years, at a cost of about £800,000, it had placed 16,000 people 
(all of them, of course, from the native population—none of them 
whites) on the land as smallholders cultivating between them 75,000 
acres. Many of them came from the overcrowded urban district of 
Montego Bay and had never previously lived or worked in rural 
surroundings. For these people training centres were established 
where instruction was given in modern agricuitural practice ; settlers’ 
associations and weljare centres rapidly followed. The island was 
divided for purposes of the programme into five administrative 
districts which, it was found, kept fairly level in the demands of 
their population for settlements. 

Each volunteer was allowed to apply for any extent of land 
between three and fifty acres. He paid one-tenth of the purchase 
price on application, unless he happened to be one of the urban 
unemployed, in which ‘case the deposit was waived. The balance 
was due in instalments over ten years, but possession was taken 
of the territory almost as soon as the surveyor had finished his 
report, even before the titles of transfer were completed. This 
allocation of land to unemployed persons proved one of the most 
interesting features of the scheme, for its. result showed that the 
Government was not pursuing a policy of ideals in face of practical 
disadvantages. These unemployed workers were placed on their 
holdings for a probationary period, during which it was found that 
nearly 50 per cent. wére likely to make successful cultivators, but 
the rest would prefer working for wages, and would be more 
useful so. 

Most settlers are short of money, and have a variety of problems 
which can be solved only with the help of the Lands Department 
and the Agricultural Department. A great deal of research has 
been carried out to. provide data from which the growers can 
calculate yield and value of crops ; a system of co-operative market- 
ing is being devised ; the possibility of restoring the coffee industry 
and of furnishing the equipment for processing being considered ; 
the settlers are encouraged in their early days to build roads, for 
which they receive payment to help them over the unproductive 
period ; there are plans for a form of financial assistance, so that 
all settlers may at once build houses for their families on the newly 
acquired land. Above all, there are the developments of social 
amenities, the cost of which was deemed by the Government at the 
beginning of the land settlement programme to be a necessary charge 
on public funds. Not only have centres been established for the 
promotion of health, welfare and education, but there has been a 
deliberate policy of encouraging the settlers to do as much as 
possible by voluntary collaboration to add to their social resources. 
In its bearing on’ the constitutional question, this is the most 
significant part of the enterprise. 

The land-settlement associations, which have grown to nearly a 
hundred within four years of the start of the movement, are 
becoming the hubs on which all social and economic activities of 
the settlements turn. They provide the most convincing demonstra- 
tion that the settlers have learnt the value of both free discussion 
and united action. They prove that isolated and intensely indi- 
vidual owners of property may acquire the consciousness of belonging 
to a group. They serve as points of assembly for sport and 
recreation by large numbers of people at the same time. In every 
way they yield opportunity for the most complete training in the 
art of self-government among one of the most vital and ‘valuable 
groups in a colony which may soon be achieving self-government 
on a broader plane. It seems scarcely extravagant to claim, as does 
the report from which these particulars are taken, that acquisition 
of land may already have taken on a wider meaning than speculation 
and self-advancement by the individual, and become part of a co- 
operative movement for the physical, social, educational and spiritual 
advancement of the community as a whole. Jamaica may well form 
a model for other colonies in which the general conditions are 
sufficiently similar. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a little boy battles always happened in places 

to which nobody had ever been. The word “Omdurman ” 
meant nothing more to us than the name of Kitchener’s victory ; 
it was only many years later that some of us actually saw the pink 
outlines of the Kerere hiil. The South African war, again, was 
for us a large map propped upon an easel in Great School, upon 
which members of the sixth form were allowed, after the morning 
papers had arrived, to pin small flags. Magersfontein and Spion 
Kop were names of misery ; Ladysmith and Mafeking were names 
of glory. It was our habit in those days to identify the fortunes 
of war with the personalities of the several generals ; photographs 
of these soldiers were printed upon buttons, and it was customary 
to wear in the lapel of one’s coat the particular hero whom one 
affected. Redvers Buller was my hero, since his daughter had been 
at school with my favourite cousin. After the battle of Colenso 
the Buller stock slumped badly. I continued defiantly to wear my 
Buller button with what I now recognise to have been a precocious 
passion for losc causes. When Buller returned to England I sub- 
stituted another button bearing the self-assertive semblance of 
Baden Powell. My father reproved me for this ; for some curious 
reason he held the view that Baden Powell did not represent the 
tradition of selfless silent service which has for so long rendered 
the British Army inarticulate. So 1 thereafter donned the un- 
controversial button of Sir George White, the hero of Ladysmith. 
Yet throughout that trying period (to ourselves exciting, to our 
elders almost intolerable) the names and places of the war were 
no more than symbols. They possessed no hinterland whatsoever 
in our own experience. 

. * * * 


I remember that I used to resent this gap between my own 
knowledge and the dramatic events which were happening overseas. 
From the north window of the schoolroom one looked out over 
the playing-field, the. cricket pavilion and the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway to the line of the Downs. Caesar’s Camp 
became for me Majuba and the Sugar Loaf became Spion Kop. 
I was only slightly disconcerted when informed by a master that 
Majuba belonged, not to the current war, but to a previous war 
of 1881. “It was the place,” he said, “ where Colley fell.” And 
on Sundays, when we were taken out to walk upon the downs, I 
would climb the steep ascent of Caesar’s Camp, conscious that 
I was under direct fire from the neighbouring height of Spion Kop, 
but conscious also that I must acquit myself with heroism not 
inferior to that which Sir George Pomeroy Colley had displayed. 
I remember also that when in later years I came to study other 
wars I was filled with a half-incredulous envy that they should 
have happened in places and over hills and forests which I knew 
myself. How difficult it was to imagine, in the sleepy scholarly 
town of Jena, that the guns had belched fire from the little ridge 
above the river; how strange it was to think that within living 
memory the Prussians had stabled their horses in the Orangery 
of St. Cloud. It seemed impossible that European armies, although 
they might well don their topees and fight amongst the sands of 
Africa, should with infinite deliberation smash and batter the 
monuments which Europe herself had raised. The First German 
War destroyed this illusion. Louvain went up in flames and the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres became no more than a jagged stump. Yet, 
after all, the last war affected mainly the ancient battle-grounds of 
Europe ; it is her pleasure-grounds which in this war are being 
assailed. 

* * + * 


The Germans in their great withdrawal evacuate Smolensk, 
and I think of Vereshchagin’s pictures of the 1812 campaign and 
see gold cupolas and crosses against an autumn sky. We creep into 
Samos, and the mind flicks back to Polycrates or Canaris and the 
bowl of Samian wine which Byron relished so much in 1810. Cos 
is captured, and we think of lettuces, Theocritus and the beautiful 


Apelles. Leros becomes ours, and we delight at the liberation of 
the unhappy Greeks and at the thought of possessing an excellent 
harbour in a very suitable place. All these associations and 
memories are quite appropriate, and we respond to them with 
normal feelings of interest or delight. But how incongruous are 
the thoughts aroused when we hear that we have captured Capri! 
How difficult it is to combine thoughts of Kesselring and Norman 
Douglas, of San Michele and Amgot, of Tiberius and some brigade- 
major from Dayton, Ohio, chewing the eternal cud of home-sickness, 
We know that around Amalfi and Ravello the chinks and crevasses, 
from which in peace time pink geranium flowed, are choked with 
blood and rubble. We know that beyond these sun-drenched, 
blood-drenched terraces there hangs a pall of smoke from burning 
Naples. We know that the tomb of Virgil looks out today upon 
sunk ships and battered harbour works. We know that Baiae 
is not today the happiest angle in the world. But we do not know 
as yet whether anything at all remains of Pompeii. We do not 
know how far the Germans, in their long and bitter retreat to the 
valley of the Po, will wish to brand upon the face of Italy the 
cruel marks of their displeasure. 


* + * * 


We live in a democratic age, and it is regarded as reactionary by 
the worshippers of mass-feeling to protest against the destruction 
of beautiful places which were in the past the pleasure-grounds of 
the rich. I confess that I was distressed recently to observe that 
the clamour for the bombing of Rome arose, not only from a curious 
residue of anti-Catholic prejudice, but also from a quite recognisable 
admixture of class feeling. I should indeed despair of Socialism 
were it to deny those virtues which the aristocracy practised, or 
to reject those excellent pleasures, intellectual and aesthetic, which 
it enjoyed, The Socialist is justified in claiming that it is unfair 
that people in the higher income-groups should alone have enjoyed 
the benefits of foreign travel; but to rejoice at the destruction of 
objects of eternal and universal merit is to deny the humanities. 
I do not blame the worker in a factory if he is indifferent to the 
destruction of the Greek temples at Paestum ; but I do condemn 
those who know the value of those temples and who, through 
fear of popular criticism, hesitate to sound the alarm. The people 
of this country, although they possess a shy and delicate sense 
of natural beauty, have but small appreciation of the arts. The 
battle which may rage between Assisi and Perugia will mean little 
more to them than the battle which raged between Medjez and 
Hamman Lif. That they should have so vague a sense of values 
is a criticism of our State education. It may well be necessary 
that we should pursue the Germans to the Po and beyond with 
relentless obduracy; but we should remind our people that it is 
a far more dreadful thing to bombard Assisi than it is to bombard 
Bizerta, and that the destruction of Messina or even Naples is in 
no way comparable with the destruction of Siena. The brain of 
Europe today is stunned by four years of horror; the conscience 
of Europe has been atrophied ; but if Italy is to be reduced to 
rubble then neither the conscience nor the brain of Europe will 
ever be the same again. ’ 


_ * 7 * 


Many years have passed since the days when I would gaze out 
of the school-room window and wish that battles would sometimes 
take place in places which I knew myself. In those days defeat 
only brought sadness and victory always unmitigated delight. Is 
it reactionary or sentimental to dread the battles’ which will now 
take place from Naples to Garda? The Germans know that, with 
Foggia and Corsica in our hands, they will be bound before long 
to withdraw from central Italy. Is it beyond human intelligence 
to hope that this withdrawal takes place without destruction? Is 
wisdom so bankrupt that we cannot contrive some neutral zone 
between Avernus and the Appenines? Is there no course open to 
us other than the destruction of the irreplaceable? 
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THE THEATRE 
«*My Sister Eileen.’’ At the Savoy.——*t Something in the Air.”’ 


At the Palace. 

AMERICAN plays, like American novels, have in general a gusto that 
is lacking in our own productions, but, on the other h4hd, they tend 
to depend too much on this very desirable quality. This is so with 
My Sister Eileen, which is described as a “ comedy ” whereas it is 
a farce, and a rather crude one at that, and it is not without 
significance that the distinction between the two is apt to elude the 
big men of the American theatre. This play about life in the 
Bohemian quarter of New York known as Greenwich Village shows 
us two girls inveigled into taking a basement flat by its Owner, 4 
Mr. Appopolous, who lives by letting rooms and paints “ advanced 

pictures. As soon as they have paid the rent for a month in 
advance there is a terrifying crash, plaster falls from the ceiling, 
the pictures from the walls, and books and ornaments are sent 
flying across the floor. The owner blandly explains that it is 
merely the blasting for a new underground railway. The rest of 
the play consists of domestic details and the incursions of Bohemian 
neighbours for whom the basement is a rendezvous. The material 
would make an amusing music-hall sketch of twenty minutes, but 
I should have thought that only the adolescent could continue to 
find it fun for a whole evening. It is far less ingenious and amusing 
than the other American “ comedy,” Junior Miss, now running at 
the Saville Theatre, but, like Junior Miss, it is well acted, and the 
charm and attractive dresses of the two sisters, admirably played 
by Sally Gray and Coral Browne, compensate slightly for the 
appearance of their male acquaintances. Is it really true that in 


New York in the summer men wear nothing but their underwear? _ 


If it is, something ought to be done to make them look less hideous. 
For anyone with a visual sense this play is an eyesore. 

What a pleasure to see such a really intelligent, amusing and 
visually attractive light entertainment as Something in the Air. 
Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge are an ideal combination. I 
admit to an unqualified admiration for Mr. Hulbert, who has the 
unfailing ease, the sure poise, and the fine polish of a truly 
subtle and accomplished comedian. His representation of various 
European and Middle East peoples in a series of mime dances is 
a most brilliant tour-de-force and, throughout, his mastery and 
grace make him a pleasure to watch. I need waste no encomiums 
on Cicely Courtneidge, she is without an equal as a revue 
comedienne, an unfailing joy to see, and one of those rare stage 
personalities who seem independent of words for their effect. I 
must draw attention to the unusual grace and finish of the chorus 
in this piece, for as a rule the chorus in musical plays is without 
distinction in movement and dress. Here the dresses are delightful 
and the dancers’ movements fresh and expressive. A word of 
praise is also due to Gabrielle Brune, who has style both in her 
singing and her deportment. To hear her sing “ Boopsie” would 
alone make a visit to the Palace worth while. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
“Kings Row.’’ At Warners and the Regal. ——‘* The Battle of 
Britain.’’ At the Tivoli. 


How seldom it is that a theme is examined both from an inner 
psychological standpoint, and from an outside objective point of 
view in the same film. The cinema is an ideal medium in which 
to blend these inner and outer aspects, yet how rarely are we able 
to examine psychological motives and social consequences in the same 
piece of work. This week we have one film which provides an 
excellent example of an inner problem being probed to the neglect 
of its external aspects, whilst a second production is content with 
the opposite, the bird’s-eye view. In Kings Row there are moments 
when we may be deceived into supposing it to be a picture of 
American small-town life at the turn of the century. By the end, 
however, we find we have nothing more than a collection of extra- 
ordinary psychological case histories which fit into no known pattern 
of communal life. The story is of the relations of a young psychiatrist 
with two doctors, one of whom is driven to suicide by the mental 
unbalance of his wife and daughter. The other is posthumously 
proved to have been a religious maniac who drove his own daughter 
mad and maimed the psychiatrist’s childhood friend as a result of his 


.habit of performing unnecessary surgical operations in what he 


imagined to be the interests of divine justice. The film contains 
also portraits of normal behaviour, but these are overshadowed 
throughout by characterisations which give the film the flavour of a 
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medical causerie. Director Sam Wood and cameraman James Wong 
Howe have created the historical and psychological atmosphere with 
such skill that the long film is never dull. Nevertheless, there are 
too many faces appearing dimly ‘behind hastily lifted curtains, too 
many carefully inexplicit lines of dialogue hinting rather than ex- 
plaining, and too much of the action of the film takes place behind 
doors which are kept carefully closed to baffle our startled gaze. 
Whereas Kings Row could have done with a little more “ ordinary 
life,” Col. Frank Capra’s Battle of Britain would benefit from a 
profounder treatment. I hasten to add that I am not suggesting 
that Capra would have done better to present his story in the 
style of Mrs. Miniver and similar films which have been concerned 
only with emotion and not at all with facts. Rather I suggest that 
Capra is a director of such calibre, now that he combines docu- 
mentary experience with his ability to present screen fiction, that 
he might well turn to a type of, war-film which so far has been 
sadly neglected—the film about the mind at war. Even recognising 
that his present series from which Battle of Britain is taken, is 
intended primarily as a film library compilation to instruct American 
soldiers on the background and past history of the war, it remains 
probable that many members of his audiences will find that the 
film does not fully explain the psychological phenomena which now 
surround them in this country. Let us hope that future screen 
histories of the war will add this new dimension to the brilliant 
objectivity of the Capra film. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


OUTSTANDING among the September recordings are two which I 
strongly recommend to my readers. They are Borodiri’s fine 
Symphony No. 2 in B Minor, played by the Hallé Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Constant Lambert (Col. DX8190-3). This glowing vital 
work is given a performance worthy of its quality under Mr. 
Lambert, who is one of the best of our conductors. It is a pity 
we do not have more opportunities of hearing him. The second 
recording I can warmly recommend is the Czech Folk Songs, sung 
by the famous Jarmila Novotna, with pianoforte accompaniment 
by Jan Masaryk (H.M.V. DB6157). It is not often, unfortunately, 
that one hears real singing—the combination of a fine natural voice, 
musical intelligence, masterly production and true artistry is hardly 
ever to be found, but here it is. In addition, the five folk songs 
recorded are of exceptional musical merit. The only criticism I 
have to make is that the pianoforte accompaniments are not in 
Keeping with the original airs, but are distracting in harmony, 
monotonous and arpeggio-ridden. After these it is a considerable 
drop to the banal Czech Rhapsody by Weinberger, played by the 
National Symphony Orchestra of America under Hans Kindler 
(H.M.V. C3360), and to the rather insipid performances of the two 
Mozart duets from Don Giovanni and The Magic Flute, sung by 
Gwen Catley and Dennis Noble, with the Hallé Orchestra under 
Warwick Braithwaite (H.M.V. B9338). A more pleasing record is 
Isobel Baillie’s singing of Grieg’s “To a Waterlily” and Brahm’s 
“ Sister Dear,” with Gerald Moore at the pianoforte (Col. DB2120). 
I can find nothing good to say of John McCormack’s recording of 
two Somervell songs, “ White in the Moon the Long Road Lies” 
and “The Street Sounds to the Soldiers’ Tread” (H.M.V. 
DA1834), but perhaps some of his most ardent admirers may 
enjoy them. . 

The Selection from Flotow’s opera Martha (H.M.V. C3361) 
raises hopes as a possible recording of good light music ; but, alas! 
it proves that Berlioz was only too right when he said after its 
original production in Paris that it contained only one item of 
merit, and that was the air “The Last Rose of Summer,” which 
Flotow “lifted” from the Irish composer Millikin, and sadly 
mutilated even that is in this recording. Admirers of that fine 
violinist Yehudi Menuhin will want to get his latest recording, an 
arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria and of a theme from Dvorak’s 
“New World ” Symphony (H.M.V. DB6r158). Admittedly, violinists 
have not a superabundance of good music for their instrument, but 
I personally do not want to hear Schubert’s Ave Maria on the 
violin and still less a theme ffm Dvorak’s symphony. In 
the old days if a musician took a theme from an opera or any 
other large-scale work he would use it to write a set of variations- 
of his own on it. Simply to transfer a song or a melody from a 
symphony to the violin seems to me a very beggarly procedure 
for a musician. 

Wek: Be 








THE 


LETTERS TO 
SCHOOL FEES: A POLITICAL BARGAIN? 


Sir,—It is interesting that there has been no rejoinder to the letter from 
the Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School which appeared on Septem- 
ber 3rd. There has been a strange reticence in some quarters on the 
proposed abolition of fees and its results. When Professor Tawney was 
publicly asked in February whether he thought “that the independence 
of a school enturely supported by public funds could in fact be assured, 
and if so how,” he made no reply. When Dr. Terry Thomas asks what 
is to happen to the Public Boarding Schools if fees are abolished in all 
schools receiving grant, he too receives no reply. We cannot expect the 
Heads who signed the Fleming Majority Report to answer before the 
Committee has made its main recommendations. This only underlines 
the impropriety of asking that Committee to report on one topic in 
isolation from the whole problem. But there are others who might have 
taken up the challenge. They are not numerous among Headmasters ; 
seven-eighths of the Headmasters’ Conference are against the abolition 
of fees in all schools receiving grant, a detail which should not escape 
any who might attach more than a personal significance to the signature 
of the Headmaster of Charterhouse on the Majority Report. 

When one enquires where this drive for the abolition of fees comes 
from, one is told that the Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress 
are determined on it. Well and good. Our view here naturally depends 
On our social and political principles, and our decision should be made 
in accordance with our idea of the shape of society after the war. Are 
we to be a universally State-provided society, paying for everything 
through our taxes and controlled at all points by officials—the totalitarian 
solution? Or are we to aim at retaining at all costs our traditional 
independence of thought and a reasonable liberty of action? Are our 
Conservatives going to conserve the free institutions in which our 
individual and corporate characteristics have developed? Does our 
Left Wing really desire that the State and the Local Authority shall 
have a monopoly of education? 

But I fear that educational politics are not quite so simple. The 
decision on this difficult matter of principle is not, it appears, to affect 
the Public Boarding Schools and the schools run for private profit. 
Or is it? Are they to remain outside the system in a temporarily splendid, 
but essentially dangerous, isolation? Or are “tuition fees” to be 
abolished here too and “ boarding fees” only to be charged? If so, the 
tax-payers would be asked to make a substantial contribution, which 
parents are at present willing to pay, to the finances of these schools. 

My own belief is that the public has not yet made up its mind on 
the matter of principle. English people are certainly not yet prepared 
to see all voluntary groups of persons engaged in a laudable occupation 
assimilated (the Germans have a word for it) by official bodies. They 
follow, I think, the Prime Minister’s broadcast of March 21st in not 
wishing “to build a society in which nobody counts for anything except 
a politician or an official.” I am quite sure they would not relish a 
bargain by which a parent was allowed to choose and pay for his 
school if he could afford boarding as well as tuition fees, but was not 
entitled to do so if he could afford tuition fees only.—Yours faithfully, 

The Grammar School, Bradford. R. B. GRAHAM. 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article entitled “Education and 
Freedom” which appeared in your issue of September 17th. In the 
last paragraph it states, “ The public schools have to be fitted harmoniously 
into the national system of secondary education ; that question is still 
being studied by the Fleming Committee.” 

It would seem that the Committee’s deliberations on this question have 
been prejudiced in an important respect by the publication, a month ago, 
of its special report on the abolition of tuition fees. This recommends 
that tuition fees should be abolished in all grant-aided secondary schools. 
Is there any reason in logic or equity why this should not also apply 
to all schools which may subsequently become grant-aided? If there is 
not, then any independent school, whether boarding or day school, which 
becomes linked to the national system of secondary education by any 
form of subvention from public fynds, must give up charging tuition 
fees. The Fleming Committee, when issting its special report, may not 
have had this in view, but there must be many persons interested in 
secondary schools who will maintain that it is implied. 

Surely, had the Fleming Committee as a whole accepted the opinions 
expressed in the Minority Report, which does not recommend the complete 
abolition of all fees in grant-aided schools, they would have left their 
hands freer for dealing with the more important part of the task submitted 
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to them in their terms of reference, i.e., the connexion of the public 

schools with tl general educational system of the country.—I am, Sir, 

yours, &c., T. STINTON. 
The High School, Newcastle, Staffs. 


“ OBLITERATION ” BOMBING 


Sir,—Air warfare presents an entirely new aspect of war to the super- 
ficial observer and a curious instance of this is provided by the letter 
of Mr. Johnstone in your last issue. All the objections he raises against 
air attacks on German cities apply to other forms of attack, but Mr, 
Johnstone does not appear to notice it. The truth is, of course, that 
war means the breakdown of law and reason and the substitution of 
force. It is crude and barbarous, yet, what is the alternative? If we 
had been handicapped throughout this war by civilised considerations, 
where should we be now? Probably a vassal of Germany. The price 
we have to pay for being master in our own house is a temporary lapse 
into barbarism ; it is horrible and humiliating, but the death of men, 
women and children in German cities is no greater horror than a tor- 
pedoed ship in icy waters, an aeroplane brought down in flames, or 4 
mortally wounded soldier lingering on the torrid sands of Africa. 
Before 1914 we did not understand the realities of war. We were able 
to confine it to the wild and unconsidered corners of the earth. We only 
saw a bowdlerised version through the medium of the illustrated Press, 
the Adelphi and Drury Lane, set to the stirring music of “Tommy 
Atkins” and “ The Soldiers of the Queen.” We saw it as “The Thin 
Red Line,” with every soldier wounded in a mentionable place. Now 
we know better. War embraces us all, and it is right that it should be 
so. In a _ world of suffering, the German nation cannot claim 
exemption. Forty years ago we should have thought the heroism that is 
necessary to make an air attack outside the bounds of possibility and 
reason. Let us at least respect this heroism. An air attack is no 
coward’s blow. Our men, in attacking a German city, take greater risks 
and face greater terrors than those whom they attack. If men ean 
endure so much for a cause they believe to be right, there is hope for 
the world. To those of feeling and imagination, life today is bleak 
indeed, but we have gained something if we understand more fully the 
real meaning of war.—Yours truly, FREDK. WILLIs. 
40 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir,—I for one welcome Mr. Johnstone’s letter. On the one hand we 
are told that our airmen aim only at military objectives, and the small 
damage done to the cathedral of Cologne is even held up as a proof of 
their skill and care; on the other our spokesmen boast of acres and 
even square miles of houses blotted out and of thousands of civilians 
killed or made homeless. Are we following the German example against 
which we protested in 1940-1? If so, the fact ought to be plainly 
admitted by the Government and the reasons given. Let us, at least, know 
where we stand and what is being done in our name.—Yours truly, 
52 Avenue Road, Highgate, London, N. 6. J. F. Moztey. 


YOUTH’S PROBLEM 


Sir,—The Marchioness of Lothian, in her article in The Spectator of 
September roth, has given clarity and coherence to certain ideas which 
are often nowadays ill-expressed. The sincere enthusiasm which charac- 
terises her letter is a quality too seldom found in an age which even 
in the midst of suffering and misery can still be blasé and apathetic. 
But with her confident assertion that after the war we can still have 
one aim in common and that one aim Christianity, I do not agree. The 
spirit which must fire all ideas of reconstruction must be one of idealism 
tempered by reality. Idealism is here in plenty but it must be tempered 
by a stern recognition of facts. It is because man-made solutions have 
been content to ignore facts that they have so often failed. We are all 
anxious to rid the world of its suffering and misery. This is our common 
aim ; it is the means of accomplishing it that presents us with our problem. 

The means which the Marchioness of Lothian advocates is that of 
a Christian world living in the consciousness of a divine plan. If we 
accept this solution two things must follow: firstly, society must be 
capable of applying to every department of life the exacting discipline of 
Christian principles ; mankind must be fired afresh by a great religious 


spirit which will make them capable of endless altruistic effort and tireless 


striving. Renewed interest in Christianity would not be sufficient. Only 
some great spiritual awakening similar in breadth and effect to the 
Reformation would suffice. Secondly, mankind must be assured that 
there is a divine plan. 
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The evidence of facts does not justify any belief in a great religious 
revival. The fervour of religious thought which was a feature of European 
civilisation during the religious controversies which followed the Reforma- 
tion died with the coming of the new industrialism. The old values 
passed away and the nineteenth century saw the growth of a material 
standard of values which seems to be still firmly entrenched. To sweep 
away this materialism some great social revolution must take place, but 
that this revolution should receive its impetus from anything so static 
bs belief in a divine plan, I cannot conceive. The nobility and moral 
purity of Christian principles, I would not gainsay, but the individual 
strength of character which is necessary to accomplish the good life can 
only be achieved by an educational system far in advance of that which 
we now possess.—Yours faithfully, W. M. SCAMMELL. 

45 Queensberry Park, Rosetta, Belfast. 


Sir.—A fifth war move prevented my writing sooner to express my deep 
appreciation and admiration of Lady Lothian’s excellent and timely 
article. I am seventeen years her senior, and I came out in a world 
diseased with clever scepticism and lack of faith. Travelling far I came 
across, occasionally, those holding Mr. Rumbold’s strange alternative to 
the Christian belief, and I am speaking personally when I say I never 
once found any of these people really happy. What they had to offer 
was an empty void, an unparalleled dreariness; the Brotherhood of 
Man, the materialistic realism, even the Wordsworthian love of nature, 
collapsed when put to the test. ~ 

I have always believed with Dr. Johnson that “to be of no church 
is dangerous” that “religion of which the rewards are distant . and 
which is animated only by faith.and.hope will glide by degrees out of 
the mind unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by the external 
ordinances, stated calls to worship and the salutary influence of example.” 
I would recommend for Mr. Rumbold’s reading, Fighter Pilot, then he 
might understand the spiritual qualities of the generation of young 
men who have saved for him the freedom of conscience. If the young 
women of Lady Lothian’s generation are of her mind, then none of us 
need fear for the future world.—Your faithfully, Susan GILLESPIE. 

10 Latham Road, Cambridge: 


Sm,—I find it hard to square Mr. Feilden’s belief in a personal God— 
“a Power above the judgement-seat of human reason and force ”"—with 
his desire to further world fellowship. If I believed in a personal deity, 
I should believe that He had arranged everything for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. I should consider it the unforgivable sin to make 
any attempt to alter any of His arrangements. It seems to me illogical 
to say God made the world and at the same time to try to alter the 
world to suit ourselves. 

For this reason I hold, in opposition to Mr. Feilden, that to go beyond 
the material in seeking foundations for world fellowship is to make 
failure certain. The only firm basis is the conviction that Love is God ; 
this requires no “ spiritual” buttressing whatever.—Yours faithfully, 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Sir.—In the interests of those who must needs endure whatever education 
is made available to them after the war, comment must be passed. upon 
the following statement made under the above heading by your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Norman Sheldon: 

“The teaching of science is as important today as arithmetic or 
history, and it is time that those who have seen how this weakness 
has handicapped our war effort should raise their voices and insist 
upon science being made compulsory in all secondary schools up to 
the age of seventeen.” 

On examination this suggestion appears as inadvisable as it is infeasible. 
The projected changes regarding the educational system of. the country are 
as yet embryonic. For this reason it is hard to say whether science is 
considered “as important today as arithmetic or history” or not. More- 
Over, a comparison between the subjects mentioned’ is doubly difficult 
owing to the lack of homogeneity between them—especially when they 
are treated as lessons to be taught and learnt in schools. However, if 
Mr. Sheldon be allowed his dubious postulate, he uses it as a premise 
from which to infer that science should be a compulsory subject up to 
the age of seventeen. But it is evident that this conclusion presupposes 
a belief that arithmetic and history are obligatory—a belief which is, 
of course, fallacious. The only subject which és compulsory is English 
language—and an obligation in this case is surely justified by the fact 
that English is our mother tongue. Science, on the other hand, is a 
subject which even the most sanguine of its erudite doctors could hardly 
believe would necessarily find such a welcome in the minds of all pupils. 

The fact is, science must be relegated to the scientifically minded. Long 
before reaching the age of seventeen, it must be quite apparent to both 
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pupil and master alike whether or no that particular pupil has the 
makings of a scientist. It is hard to imagine anything more futile than 
the picture of a pupil, who, with no aptitude whatsoever, is being coerced 
into devoting time and energy to a scientific training, when his disposition 
inclines elsewhere, and his whole nature rebels at the very idea, Neither 
Mr. Sheldon nor anyone else has the right to imprison potential linguists, 
artists, musicians and mathematicians in laboratories, in the hope that 
they will assimilate science and be converted to a scientific career, any 
more than the police have the right to imprison hundreds of suspects 
in default of isolating one guilty individual. However impartially rational 
they may appear, experts and devotees of any particular subject are prone 
to reason as to why that subject should be treated with greater respect 
than any other. A thick beard means a blue chin—however close the 
shave. But science, however efficacious it may be in destroying Germans, 
has no intrinsic right whatever to be contradistinguished from other 
subjects by being made compulsory in schools, as all but a consequential 
scientist himself must surely allow. But this is not to gainsay the more 
reasonable scientific claim in schools. The classical side of education 
was certainly the raison d’étre behind the founding of most of our public 
schools, and had, until recent years, supplied the impetus in educational 
movements as well as the cohesive power in uniting under one educational 
banner all the comparatively new departments. Thus a “classical 
approach” to all subjects was inaugurated, and the inclination towards 
the “theoretical” or “academic” treatment prevailed. But now this 
power has lost its momentum, and a propensity to the developed usage 
of “practical work” pervades educational thought. Now this is a genuine 
development—part of the natural growth of the British educational system, 
and therefore to be tolerated by those whose inclinations are not scientific. 
Such an artificial limb as Mr. Sheldon proposes to graft on to the system 
is not to be compared with this new development, which is inherently 
congenital. 

Education is like chess. It is not so much the dealing with actual 
situations that counts (though failure here may lose the fight) but the 
recognising of potentialities. When the resuscitation of what at present 
is, admittedly, a careless scientific tuition is effected, the capacity for 
its assimilation in schools must be carefully calculated, so that a balance 
be achieved, and neither “arts” nor “sciences” outweigh the other. 
The two faculties may then, coeteris paribus, march ahead together, each 
regarding the other, as it were, a collateral security for the safety of 
educational progress.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, STAFFORD BEER. 

“ Morville,” Abergele, North Wales. 


S1r,—The ignorance of science among non-scientists is, as Mr. Sheldon 
points out, a handicap to national development. The scientist who is 
ignorant of the humanities is often regarded as uncultured, but the 
“classic,” who is often without the slightest acquaintance with the vastest 
field of human knowledge—natural science—would object to being called 
uneducated. If the leaders of the next generation are to have a knowledge 
of science, there must be a change in the attitude of the public schools. 
It is high time they recognised that science as a school subject is not 
only “as important as arithmetic and histery” (to quote Mr. Sheldon) 
but has great cultural possibilities if properly taught. 

This, of course, is the key to the whole problem. If science is taught 
as merely a collection of facts to be learnt, science teaching will produce 
neither culture nor knowledge of science (for children remember few, 
if any, of the facts they learn at school). But if the boy or girl is 
introduced to the method and spirit of science and to the struggles and 
triumphs of the great scientists, then the subject will rank with any 
other as a “cultural” subject, and a generation will enter the ranks of 
Civil Servants and business men who will be able to co-operate 
sympathetically with the scientist—Yours truly, G. VAN PRAAGH. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington. 


PLANNING AND THE ABSENT 


Sir,—The arrival of your issue of July 16th with its references to 
“planning London,” “religion in schools,” “doctors’ pay” under a 
State service, read together with Harold Nicolson’s comments on the 
“ forsaken” soldier, raise a problem that should at least be recognised, 
though it is difficult to see any solution. In all the diverse aspects 
of post-war planning decisions are being taken that will modify policy 
for many years to come. That policy is being decided by the various 
professional and trade associations in consultation with the Govern- 
ment. But the men and women who will have to implement those 
decisions after the war are usually debarred from these discussions 
by absence on military service. For example, most teachers under 
thirty-five in 1940 have been called up. The effect of military ser- 
vice on the political franchise is widely recognised; its effects in 
depriving professional associations and trade unions of the opinions 
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and advice of their younger members is equally, if not more, serious 
and such organisations are essential to our democratic system.— 
Yours, &c., A. SanpbIson, Capt., M.E.F. 


RUSSIA’S LOSSES 


Sm,—You say in your footnote to Mr. Barton, his letter, that your 
statement about Russia’s losses is perfectly correct. This means that 
you have accurate information of a unique character. You give the 
ratio as 1,000 to less than 20. The losses Great Britain has sustained 
of sailors, soldiers and airmen must be in excess of 300,000, if you 
think of Dunkirk, Tobruk and North Africa generally, Crete, Greece 
and Malaya, which would give a Russian loss of 15,000,000, but the 
French, Norwegians, Belgians, Poles, Dutch, Greeks, Czecks, Serbs and 
Americans have also had losses. If we and the Americans only have 
sacrificed 400,000 men, the Russians have lost 20,000,000—which seems 
a lot.—Yours faithfully, J. ARTHURSON. 

White Rock, Llanymynech, Mont. 

[A statement must be read in its context. The reference in our leading 
article was to Russia’s relations with her Western Allies and the respective 
losses on the eastern and the southern fronts. The comparison was, of 
course, an estimate, but there seems no reason to revise it.—Ep., The 


Spectator.] 
STRIKES AND OVERSTRAIN 


Sm,—Your comments upon the 20,000 or so who are out on strike 
seem to me quite unnecessarily heavy and alarmist. They ignore the 
essential fact of overstrain. 

It was most unfortunate that the Government, ignoring all the medical 
experience of the last war, as set out quite plainly in the Reports of the 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee, encouraged the view that the 
working of very long hours, which was essential for a while after the 
disaster of Dunkirk, ought to be continued for months and years. In 
spite of the efforts of the Ministry of Food, which has so magnificently 
maintained standards of nutrition, the effects of this literally uneconomic 
policy have for some time been visible in the increase of minor ailments 
last winter, the desperate rush to get some sort of holiday this summer, 
and now, I suggest, in the state of nerves in which quite minor causes 
of irritation result in stoppages of work. Responsible welfare workers 
have been known to welcome a strike as the only way in which workers 
could obtain a rest which they very badly need, and after which their 
work will be all the better ; and while no one would say that a strike 
is the best way of securing this rest, there may be no other. 

I do not mean, of course, to imply that all the present strikes are 
due to trivial causes ; they are not, and as Mr. G. M. Young has suggested 
in the Sunday Times, the Government would be well advised to look 
into them carefully—in the case of the mines, for example. But even 
if they all were, my point is that they represent, to a very large extent, 
the unconscious effort of overstrained human material to refit and refuel 
itself (as a housewife on the verge of a nervous breakdown is told authori- 
tatively to “ take it easy ” and not wear herself into complete collapse) ; and 
that to stigmatise this as “ black treachery "—your own words—is gravely 
to lose one’s sense of proportion.—Yours, &c., MarcGaret I. Coe. 

Freeland, 74 Holders Hill Road, Hendon, N.W. 4. 

[There is, of course, such a thing as overstrain ; it is a good thing the 
Fifth Army men do not strike when they suffer from it. In any case 
what is to be said of such a strike as that at Barrow—about wage in- 
creases, by men on vital war-work who are earning £6 to £7 a week— 
condemned not only by the trade unions concerned but by the Communists 
and the Daily Worker?—Eb., The Spectator.] 


SOLDIERS’ READING 


Sir,—The following extracts from letters received from my son, an 
officer in the Royal Marines, somewhere in the Mediterranean area, 
may be of interest, and a mild source of gratification to you. Some 
months ago he asked if I would send him local newspapers, as a set-off 
to the very indifferent “stuff” available in the North African districts, 
so each week I have posted out a local paper and The Spectator. Some 
time ago my son wrote: “Thanks for the papers, especially The 
Spectator. Although a few weeks old when I get it, it is really refreshing 
after the ‘tripe’ we get here.” In a later letter: “What a joy it is to 
have The Spectator—which is arriving fairly regularly. After I have 
finished with it I pass it on to the other officers, who read it from 
beginning to end, and thoroughly enjoy its well-informed articles.”— 
Yours faithfully, G. F. Bennett. 
35 Sandon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 17. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE elm disease has come into prominence again because of the felling, 
the necessary felling, of the splendid Windsor avenue. It has probably 
spread and been encouraged to develop owing to the English reluctance 
to cut down old trees. Even when stag-headed we are wont to feel a 
sentimental reluctance to destroy utterly. We nurse the superstition of 
the tree worshippers who have flourished in various parts of the world 
since the date of the Asiatic fable of Yggdrasil (which, incidentally, has 
just supplied Mr. Massingham with his title for a very levely book). The 
fungus disease is spread by that strange beetle whose escaping young 
draw that odd but regular pattern in the wood immediately below 
the bark. They attack as a rule only antique trees whose bark has 
begun to loosen. The most obvious symptom is the yellowing of the 
leaf in spring or summer, but this must not be confused with the sudden 
eccentric patches of yellow that are part of the common habit of the elm 
in autumn. Not only should affected trees be felled: the bark beetles 
should be destroyed. Since the mother beetle dies after laying her eggs 
in the tunnel under the bark, stripping away loose bark should be 
enough to destroy the hope of progeny. We have a number of varieties 
or sub-species of elm in England. Our arboriculturists should discover 
which are immune, which most susceptible. Other trees suffer from 
somewhat similar attacks in particular districts: the cricket willow 
(Salix Caerulea Alba) is one. 


A Libelled City 

In the course of his overriding zeal for rural life, a modern Cobbett 
in his journey across Hertfordshire has described all the towns he passed 
through, including Hatfield and St. Albans, as featureless wens. Now 
St. Albans, at any rate, is a very original and pieasing country town. 
It has beautifully preserved and presented Roman memorials. It has 
some old churches and a fine cathedral, about which is housed in antique 
and yet convenient buildings a school to which the oldest of the public 
schools is a parvenu. It is perhaps 600 years senior! The oldest 
of English inns is in St. Albans. A river, haunted by some of the 
rarer birds, flows through the city and fills an attractive lake. The 
main street is sui generis, very wide and is divided by trees that 
give the pedestrian rather more elbow room than the cars. The 
chief restaurant is a really gorgeous seventeenth-century inn. The gardens 
are spacious and beautiful. One has a pond which may be stocked and 
fished by the gracious permission of Henry VIII. Some few of the new 
buildings, notably the Pdst Office, are of pleasing design and colour. 
Though some recent developments—save the mark!—are regrettable 
— — does not justify either featureless or wen. As to 

atfie ! 


A Common Fire 


About the sunset hour a column of smoke arising from the Common 
set the air-raid wardens agog, and the fire-brigade was summoned. The 
fire arose from some furze and juniper bushes lit by boys, who said 
they had received permission from the agent of the War Agricultural 
Society, who were engaged in the very slow, very ineffective task of 
reducing a well-bushed, well-treed fraction of common land to tilth. The 
Minister for Agriculture is efficient and wise; but he can hardly know 
what costly follies aré committed under his plea for more plough-land. 
Other Ministers seem a little ignorant of one reason for the paucity of 
cottages for agricultural workers. Urban emigrants of all sorts pounce 
on any available cottage offering exorbitant rents or purchase prices. 
Others, condemned a few years ago, are let for tos. and more. 





In the Garden 


Some fantastic figures concerning the value of produce that can be 
raised per acre were given some while ago in a horticulturist’s diary in 
the Countryman. Yet more fantastic figures on more surprising crops 
have appeared from another garden expert in the Field. Prince Kropotkin 
in his great pioneer book, Fields, Factories and Workshops, roused a 
certain amount of incredulity when he wrote of French gardeners pro- 
ducing about £600 per acre by simultaneous and successive crops of 
many sorts. The modern experts more than double this figure allowing 
only one crop, such as vegetable marrows and ridge cucumbers—of all 
vegetables. Such figures are made possible both by mobile glass or the 
cloche or bell-jar or frame or greenhouse, in a world of glass. Well, 
with such figures guaranteed we may rejoice that our acres and population 
are pretty well identical. ‘The trouble for the amateur or subsistence 
gardener is that this value is largely due to earliness, and most of us 
want late vegetables more. The production of a marrow in the time of 
green peas would not be a popular feat. W. Beacu THomas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Joad Visits Nowhere 


The Young Soldier in Search of a Better World By C. E. M. Joad. 
(Faber. 6s.) 

It was pointed out long ago by H. G. Wells that only Western 
literature specialised im Nowheres. These imaginary worlds, 
people by imaginary beings, acting on imaginary philosophies, are 
a tribute at once to the powerful imagination of the Western world 
and to its never-satisfied longings. Perhaps the greatest tribute 
we can pay to Allah, as compared with man, for the diversity of 
His creatures is, that each of these human inventions is more un- 
desirable than the next. Sir Thomas More, with England glowing 
and erupting around him, pictured, in his Utopians, a nation of 
the world’s most insufferable prigs. Bellamy, in Looking Backward, 
did as much as anyone in the world to horrify people at the thought 
of the Socialist polity he was trying to popularise. William Morris, 
in News from Nowhere, did better than most; but, even in his 
case, you feel both the author and the traveller draw a conscious 
sigh of relief as the scene of the Ideal Future dissolves away and 
the reader is restored to the world of the present. 

Dr. Joad treads this imaginary path, accompanied by his illus- 
trator, Mervyn Peake. The Young Soldier’s first encounter is with 
a brother officer, who turns out to be Satan. (The transformation 
from fact into fancy, from Captain into Beelzebub, has never been 
better drawn, since Tennie! materialised and de-materialised the 
grin of the Cheshire Cat.) This Devil, however, is a companion- 
able and likeable character, both in drawing and in print, compared 
with the Awful Creatures which, Dr. Joad would have us believe, 
attract and even convince the Young Soldier with their vision of 
the future. “Well,” said the less horrible of one pair—Mr. 
Education-for-the-Masses (who is kept in a box, with Miss 
Ministress-for-Amenities, by Mr. Transportouse, the Labour 
Leader)—“a first-class modern architect is going to put up in 
every village a sort of communal centre where people can meet. 
First of all the children will be going to school there . which 
means a playground, swings and a sand-pit, playing-fields and so 
on. There will be rooms where grown-ups can attend classes, 
lectures, demonstrations—there will be cooking demonstrations, jam- 
bottling, canning and all that sort of thing. And there are going 
to be properly furnished rooms with easy-chairs, thick carpets, 
attractive curtains made of excitingly coloured materials, so as to 
give a gay informal atmosphere, while the lectures will be delivered 
from a brightly lit stage.” Needless to say, in the same building 
there is “a cinema, probably a theatre . . a dance hall, a 
billiards room, and under the same roof there is a restaurant and 
outside a café with tables on the terrace.” If I were to tell you 
what the Ministress of Amenities adds to cap all this—amongst 
other ideals that of turning the Cotswolds into a National Park, 
you would think I was guying the book. 

Nor would I reproduce the frightfulygdrawings with which 
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these nightmares are illustrated. They should certainly be 
marked “A” in large letters. They would poison any 
Young Person’s mind—particularly, I should think, any Young 
Soldier’s mind—against Progress in any shape or form 
for the term of his natural life. Compared with most of 
these figures, Swift’s Yahoos are the sort of beings you would ask 
to tea and keep to dinner. “Nevertheless,” says Dr. Joad, “ the 
Young Soldier was considerably encouraged by meeting three 
people (Mr. Transportouse and his two dolls) who seemed to know 
what they wanted, and wanted something sensible.” The sardonic 
figures of Mr. Mervyn Peake’s imagination gibber about these 
bright prospects in grinning, Icering groups, which make you feel 
that the only thing to do with these atrocious puppets is to tear 
them limb from limb. 

Then Dr. Joad, just to show you that, compared with other 
things he can think of, these ideals are Heaven itself, rolls up his 
sleeves and begins to pull horror after horror from the bran-tub 
of the Future. The more startling hobgoblins of Mr. Aldous Huxley 
and Mr. Olaf Stapledon are dragged out, dressed up, and set 
dancing before us. Radio sets incorporated into everybody’s skull— 
toys presented to babies, accompanied by horrifying sounds to 
produce a conditioned reflex against anything but work. Planners 
and Planning having a high old time. 

The obvious result of all this is to produce, in the mind of every 
reader, a vehement disgust with all forms of government or 
administration whatsoever, and a feeling that Progress of any kind 
ought to be stamped upon in its infancy lest worse befall—in short, 
the mood of the young Nazi, “when I hear the word Culture, I 
slide back the safety-catch of my revolver.” But is this the im- 
pression that Dr. Joad desires to give? I do not think so—else 
why is he a Leftist, a Progressive and a Labour candidate for the 
forthcoming General Election? Indeed, he comes in, at the end, 
in his own person, complete with picture, to correct the impressions 
previously given. But it is too late. And then, as he says, he 
is not going anywhere. He is a sign-post. Meanwhile, Allah has 
produced a universe with numerous attractive features of its own, 
and full of a~speciously attractive indication that in many ways 
it really could be so altered as to be immensely changed for the 
better. These speculations, it is to be feared, will not accomplish 
their object, which is doubtless to make men attracted to, but alert 
about, the future. They will rather make everyone determined to 
remain firmly in the present. Water EL.iot. 


**'Toute Francaise de Coeur”’ 


Where Love and Friendship Dwelt. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

WHEN Marie Belloc, daughter of a French father and an English 
mother, was taken back to France at the age of seventeen for a 
long summer’s holiday, she felt she was going home.; and her 
picture of the circle at La Celle Saint Cloud owes its charm and 
conviction to her being of this circle, yet able to see it with a 
detached traveller’s eye. Leisurely, and by a series of apparently 
artless anecdotes and memories, she builds up the pattern of the 
Belloc family life. She realised that many of the conventions 
which at first seemed oppressive after English ways were, in fact, 
the means of securing other freedoms. For instance, the jeunes 
filles who danced every Sunday at the chateau with cadets from St. 
Cyr accepted as a matter of course that they would certainly marry 
some day, though not yet, and so did not feel obliged to indulge 
in the endless “near love affairs” of Marie’s English girl-friends. 
In Sussex, the diversions of country-house life, the riding, hunt- 
ing and entertaining, had been too expensive for Marie and her 
widowed mother ; at La Celle Saint Cloud the major pleasures of 
good conversation and good company did not involve the spending 
of money. 

The Bellocs, a distinguished family themselves, knew a great 
number of notable people—there is an excellent portrait of the 
French patriot and poet Paul Derouléde, whom she met at Croissy— 
but Marie’s most interesting acquaintances were made on her own 
account when, in her early twenties, she frequently visited Paris 
to collect material for articles in the Pall Mall Gazette and other 
papers. In London, a girl in journalism was still treated as a joke 
or a mistake, but in Paris her work was always taken seriously. 
She gives us Edmond de Goncourt in the role of the Daudets’ 
family friend: “Léon once said to me that he and his mother 
accepted Edmond de Goncourt as a sort of devoted step-grandfather. 
But he admitted that they both felt far more at ease when theif 
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| This story delineates the heartbreak, the romance, the turmoil, 





A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS 


by FREDERICK HARRISON 

Canon and Librarian of York Minster. 
“Of making many books there is no end.” But there was a 
beginning, and it*is about that beginning and of how it 
proceeded step by step that this book tells. It shows how 
books have been written, illuminated, printed and made 
through many centuries to the present day with sidelights on 

newspapers, libraries and modern book production. 
With nearly 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


CLOUD READING 
FOR PILOTS 


by A. C. DOUGLAS 
Foreword by Professor D. Brunt, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
President of the Royal Meteorological Society 


A book for all air pilots. The author believes that pilots can 
forecast for themselves the changes in the weather by under- 
standing the look of the clouds. The copious illustrations, 
most carefully arranged and supervised by the author, are an 
integral part of the book. 200 Photographs. 10s 


FICTION 


AN APPLE FOR EVE 


by KATHLEEN NORRIS 


It is a realistic love 


and the happiness of Loveday Gurney. 
8s. 6d. 


story in the best Kathleen Norris tradition. 


All prices are net 
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FABER New Books 





Love WALTER DE LA MARE 


The language does not, unfortunately, possess any word to describe 
Mr. de la Mare’s sort of anthology: it is his way of developing 
themes, ultimately beyond the compass of any single voice, how- 
ever gifted. This book is a companion volume to Mr. de la 
Mare’s Behold this Dreamer, and the decorations are by Barnett 
Freedman, ; 25/- 


The Living Soil E. B. BALFOUR 


This book is concerned with matters that affect everyone: food, 
health, the soil and certain recent scientific research linking these 
vital topics. She believes that after the war food production 
should rank as a primary health” service, and the Government 
departments of Health and Agriculture combine to serve instead 
of to exploit the soil. Illustrated. 12/6 


Thorofare CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


A long novel with a rich gallery of characters and an underlying 
seriouSness of theme, by the author of Kitty Foyle. It is the 
story of an English boy who went to America and his adventures 
of mind and feeling in the years until he became an American 
citizen, 8/6 


Freedom in Education 
E. H. PARTRIDGE 


The Public Schools at the present time form an occasion of con- 
troversy which is frequently uninfosmed. This book attempts 
to correct some misconceptions and to describe briefly what these 
schools have to offer to the community. 5/- 
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Two New Cambridge Books 


The Fortunes of Trinity College 
Falstaff An Historical Sketch 


By J. DOVER WILSON 
The author discovers in the 
pages of Shakespeare himself 
a new Falstaff as fascinating 
as Bradley’s, certainly quite 
as human, but different; and 
beside him stands a still more 
unexpected Prince Hal. 

6s. net. 
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devoted step-grandfathe: was not there.” Alphonse Daudet is 
remembered most warmly for his generosity to young writers—* the 
only well-known literary man or woman I have ever known who 
went on reading manuscripts sent him by unknown people.” 
Maupassant discussed eighteenth-century English literature with 
her, saying that Tom Jones was one of the great novels of the 
“All the same, Tom Jones is a book you must not look 
into till you are marrizd”). Anatole France, bored with volubie 
admirers, confessed that “his ideal visitor was the young man, 
preferably a writer, who walked in, bowed deeply, pressed his hand 
murmuring ‘Cher Maitre,’ and then left.” Verlaine she met every 
time she was in Paris, and never saw him anything but entirely 
sober ; when he came to London she spent .a morning with him 
in Arthur Symons’s chambers in Fountain Court, and he spoke of 
his longing to obtain his wife’s forgiveness. “The bells of one of 
the City churches had begun striking twelve. Verlaine’s face 
cleared, and he suggested we should say the Angelus. So this we 
did, kneeling side by side.” 
Marie Belloc’s girlhood was not all easy or happy. There were 
difficulties in belonging to two countries; there were difficulties 
in becoming a writer (here Cardinal Manning was all sympathy and 
help) ; there were difficulties with her mother—this relationship is 
delicately and sincerely indicated in these candid pages. Yet she 
made her way, and found happiness, by virtue of her loving and 
generous nature, and her clear conviction of what she wanted to 
do. The book closes on the eve of her marriage in 1896; since 
then her home has been entirely in England, but as she lodks back 
now on these long visits to France in the eighties and ‘nineties, she 


finds that she is still toute Francaise de coeur. 
Janet ADAM SMITH. 


The Revolution of 1789 

The French Revolution. By J.M. Thompson. (Blackwell. 32s. 6d.) 
Mr. THOMPSON’S book is a pleasantly written general history based 
on long study of the vast mass of material dealing with the French 
Revolution. This material is indeed so vast that of recent years 
historians have tended to lose themselves in detail and, as a result, 
to put too much importance upon the most recent small discovery. 
Whenever this happens to a subject of historical research, writers 
without training in the discipline of history tend to rush in with 
over-facile interpretations. For obvious reasons the historiography 
of the French Revolution has always suffered from doctrinaire inter- 
pretation at the hands of politicians, political theorists and men of 
letters. It has also suffered a good deal from the political zeal and 
even from the personal feuds of some of the most learned professional 
historians. , 

On the whole, Mr. Thompson’s summary of the results of modern 
scholarship is fair to all views. If there is any bias, it is towards 
violent men and violent measures. Mr. Thompson does not glory 
in the name of bourgeois, though his historical honesty occasionally 
makes him turn against the school of thought which refuses to 
recognise the only solid attainments of the Revolution because these 
gains were the work of the bourgeois. At all events, Mr. Thompson 
makes sure that the enemies of the Revolution do not get the better 
of the story. Sometimes his defence is a little grim. Thus he is 
right in calling attention to the savage punishments and bad prison 
conditions under the ancien régime. These facts must be taken into 
account in assessing the significance of so-called “ revolutionary 
justice” ; yet it is surely going a little far to put forward, not as a 
piece of special pleading but as a serious historical argument, the 
view that “as for the method of execution (i.c., the guillotine), it 
was regarded as a privilege, it was believed to be painless, and 
it certainly saved time [the italics are mine]. Decapitation, once a 
monopoly of noble birth, and the only form of execution that bore 
no stigma of dishonour, was now the right of the humblest citoyen.” 

At other times Mr. Thompson is hardly fair to those historians 
who have less sympathy than himself with the destructive measures 
of the Revolution. He says, for example, that critics of the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Constituent Assembly tend to forget the 
difficulty of fitting the Catholic Church into a democratic State ; but 
surely the criticism which most historians would make is that the 
Assembly went out of its way to increase—for posterity as well as 
for themselves—the difficulty of this problem. The Jansenist Camus 
may well have found it hard to resist the temptation of getting 
his own back upon an intolerant and persecuting church, but his 
attitude was not thereby “ statesmanlike.” 

Finally, Mr. Thompson allows his sympathy to run away with 
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him in his choice of the “ fifty best books on the Revolution.” The 
choice of English books is satisfactory ; but two recent and authorita- 
tive French general histories of the Revolution are omitted, and the 
few primary authorities tend to be one-sided. Still, the choice of the 
fifty best books on any large subject must always be something like 
the choice of poems in an anthology ; no two people are likely to 
agree about the “border-line” pieces. (If I were choosing the 
“fifty best books” on the Revolution, I should certamly include 
A. France Les Dieux ont soitf.) 

Mr. Thompson writes in his preface that his book bears the trade- 
mark of the Oxford tutorial system. The trade-mark is a good one, 
and although I disagree with many of Mr. Thompson’s judgements 
on matters where there is room for difference of opinion, I shall 
certainly recommend his history to my own Oxford pupils. More- 
over, the book is much more than a university text-book. Mr, 
Thompson is at his best in narrative passages. His descriptions are 
vivid, concise, and easy to follow. They allow the reader to see 
for himself what happened, and the events which happened in 
France between May 3rd, 1789, and the last week of July, 1794, will 
never lose their excitement. 

One small postscript. This book will go into more than one 
edition. I hope that, in a reprint after the war, Mr. Thompson will 
insist upon a larger fount of type. I should also cut out the 
illustration on page 311. E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Inaccessiblz2 Alps 
Mountain Jubilee. By Arnold Lunn. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s.) 


READERS with an interest in ski-racing, in the backwash of inter- 
national affairs and in Mr. Arnold Lunn will find this book an apt 
and often witty illustration of the metaphysical doctrine that 
nothing can ever be completely separated from anything else. “I 
have visited twenty-five countries and travelled eighty thousand miles 
since Hitler invaded Poland,” says Mr. Lunn ; and this background 
makes itself felt whether Mr. Lunn is writing of his own first 
steps in mountaineering or of the development of British ski- 
racing. On the whole, the history of the Ski Club of Great Britain, 
the Kandahar races and the World Championships of the F.I.S. may 
be said to predominate in this book, and readers who dislike the 
matey atmosphere of ski-racing and the proprietary tone with which. 
ski-racers talk of the cow-pasture over which they race may find 
some stretches of the book extremely tiresome. But they will be 
consoled (on page 259) by King Albert’s remark at Murren: “I 
do not find that my particular style of ski-ing demands any great 
speed.” 

There are good chapters in this book; for example, an account 
of an ascent of the Grand Combin in bad weather, and a review of 
Frank Smythe’s book on Whymper, in the course of which Mr. 
Lunn presents a penetrating study of that unattractive yet fascinating 


I, 


character. “ Whymper used to lecture for me,” said Mr. Lunn’s 
father. “He was quite a success with the French Church Touring 
Guild. Of course, he wasn’t always at his best, and on one 


occasion he was very definitely at his worst.” But here the reviewer 
is falling into a trap. Mr. Lunn’s asides and incidental anecdotes 
are entertaining and provocative, and often they turn attention away 
from the more solid merits of his writing: his common sense, his 
realism, his recognition of the nature and_ limitations of his own 
enthusiasms. And Mr. Lunn is right in claiming that in one way 
his book is likely to be unique: it expresses the nostalgia, the queer 
sense of isolation which all of us who love Europe have felt in 
these past four years. Even when Mr. Lunn writes of the Andes 
(and he gives us some very vivid and attractive descriptions of their 
scenery) he thinks in terms of Grindelwald and Murren, and more 
than half the illustrations (which are excellent) are Alpine. 

But nevertheless it is the incidental dicta that are likely to stick 
in one’s memory: “An author who hopes for a reading public 
which will study every word he yprites with the utmost solicitude 
might do worse than specialise in the writing of Climbers’ Guides,” 
or the Spanish priest in Peru who said: “I can shut my eyes and 
think of a bridge five times bigger than Brooklyn, but I cannot shut 
my eyes and think of a painting five times more beautiful than a 
masterpiece by Velasquez or Murillo.” Or the description of the 
moment, coming down the Grand Combin in a snowstorm, when, 
through persistence and good judgement, the party strikes exactly 
the right point: “ There is a world of difference between faith and 
sight. Heaven, I suspect, is full of newcomers delightedly prodding 
the cherubim in the ribs and of Popes murmuring with happy 
surprise, ‘I always said I was infallible.’ ” MicHaeEL Roserts. 
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British Polar Explorers. By Admiral Sir Edward Evans. British 
Seamen. By David Mathew. (Britaia iy, Pictures). (Collins. 
48. 6d. each). or 


As in the other books in this attractive series, the illustrations form 
the outstanding feature, are caretully chosen and weil produced. 
Those in Brtish Polar Explovers include the oil painting by 
Cornelius Ketel of Sir Martin Frobisher from the Bodleian; a 
coloured aquatint showing the ships of Sir John Ross passing 
through a inass of icebergs in 1818 ; and one of Dr. E. A. Wiison’s 
charming watercolour sketches of the Antarctic, from the Royal 
Gewugraphical Society’s collection. 

In the text, Sir Edward Evans has summarised the achievements 
of his favourite polar explorers. These are Frobisher, Davis, 
Hudson, Cook, Franklin, Scott, Shackleton and Mawson. Though 
necessarily brief, the appreciations of these, coming from a fellow- 
explorer, are valuable and instructive. Thus it is pointed out that 
Hudson was “a very indifferent navigator,” especially in comparison 
with that “ constructive thinker,” John Davis. Both Franklin and 
Hudson gained greater fame by the mystery and tragedy surround- 
ing their endings. As Sir Clements Markham once pointed out to 
the author, Franklin was “twenty years too old” when he started 
on his last expedition, which might have been more successful if 
Crozier had been allowed to lead it instead of being merely second- 
in-command. Scott is described by Admiral Evans as “one of 
the three cleverest men I have ever met,” while Shackleton was 
“a grand man.” Mawson, though his name is not so well known 
to the public as some, “is credited with having added more geo- 
graphical and scientific discoveries; than any previous Antarctic 
expedition.” 

In the companion volume, plates in colour include engravings 
of the capture of Gibraltar, after Paul Decker ; the Glorious First 
of June, after Whitcombe; and the action off Lagos in 1759. 
Other illustrations of note are a reproduction of the oil paintings 
of Richard Deane by Robert Walker and of the first Earl of 
Sandwich by Lely. In the accompanying text an attempt has been 
made by Bishop Mathew, who served afloat as a midshipman in 
the last war, to divide naval history into epochs, the dates chosen 
being 1588, 1639, 1672, 1704, 1740, 1759, 1805, 1830, 1855, 1882 
and 1910, with brief references to intervening events. Though 
this gives a somewhat kaleidoscopic effect, it is difficult to see 
how the subject could otherwise have been treated in so limited a 
space. On page 17 the reference to the battle off Portland, where 
Deane was killed, omits to make it clear that Blake did not join 
the fleet till quite late in the action It is also stated, apparently 
in reference to the issue of the Dutch wars, that “the effect of a 
mere temporary command of the sea proved to be slight.” This 
is to ignore the fact that these wars were waged for the sake of 
trade, much of which the Dutch lost to the English in consequence. 
On page 42, the statement that “ the French had built their armoured 
floating batteries” is a little one-sided, since both France and 
Britain built these embryo ironclads for operations in the Black 
Sea. Owing to the French batteries being the first to go into 
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action, the existence of the British ones is apt to be forgotten, 
H.M.S. * Powerful’ is described on page 45 as an armoured cruiser ; 
in fact, she was officially rated as a protected cruiser. 

Francis McMurtrie. 


Fiction 
None but the Lonely Heart. By Richard Llewellyn. 
10s. 6d.) 
Alvina Foster. By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
Sunset Over Soho. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 
Aesop. By A. D. Wintle. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


In a typed slip enclosed with the review copies of None But The 
Lonely Heart its publisher announces that it is appearing simul- 
taneously in America, that six separate foreign translation rights 
have already been sold, and that its film rights have been disposed of 
for an even larger sum than the record amount paid for How Green 

Was My Valley. All is over, therefore, bar the shouting ; in fact, 

in my modest opinion, all is over. 

For this is a dead book. Novel-writing—asking no more of it 
at the moment for the sake of argument—must at least be 
inspirational ; one may labour in long pain and self-control, to 
discipline, to subjugate an inspiration, as Flaubert did; one may 
ride its ceaseless, chancey tide year in year out, as Dickens did, 
and take the consequenc*s—or snatch at it in happy, innocent, 
successful foolishness, as Mrs. Elinor Glyn appears to have done; 
but on one level or another there must have been an _ initial, 
unsought and strictly personal excitement, to make a readable novel. 
When Mr. Llewellyn wrote his first book, he was inspired by 
association, by memory, and by all that had accumulated in him 
before he thought about being a writer; and his theme—since it 
was his own and he had many talents—took hold of him, and he 
wrote a book which moved the hearts of millions of people. It 
was a sentimental book, for it was not gravely but only softly 
imagined ; but its sentimentality was perhaps the necessary link, 
for good and ill, between the author’s theme and his temperament— 
it marked the book as his, and gave it a debatable kind of 
distinction. 

Here we have sentimentality again, but it might be anyone’s; 
and so might the theme—of the no-good, self-engrossed Cockney 
boy, with his futile fidgetings about his own sensual and material 
needs, and the thin plot of his selt-dramatisation, with its vague 
end, and its elaborate décor of thick, low-life slang and unctuously 
painted low-life characters. Mr. Llewellyn has immensely over- 
written the broody Ernie; he has laboured, and he has forced 
himself to seem to feel something about wretchedness and amorality 
—as if he would tell us that his valley was green indeed, but that 

enow he knows! He has indeed taken trouble; but specialised 
knowledge of slang or of anything else should take you some- 
where ; here it remains just dead, specialised knowledge. The 
theme, being monotonous and already familiar to us, cannot matter 
unless it is freshly felt—but here it is only an occasion for display 
of background. An adequate and remarkable background—but so, 
to fresh eyes, is Aladdin’s Cave of Jewels at the pantomime—which, 
nevertheless, without Aladdin, the Widow Twankey, the Princess, 
the singing and the jokes, all in fact that give vitality to the show, 
is not enough. And vitality is what is absent from None But The 
Lonely Heart. 

Like Mr. Llewellyn, Miss Bell gives us the poorer London back- 
ground. She is less concerned than he with the London vernacular 
—which is to the good—and lays more stress on the catastrophic 
and dramatic element—which, in this case, is to the bad. Alwvina, 
long-legged, screeching fourteen-year-old with a lovely face, reck- 
lessly carrying on with boys and in furious rebellion against her 
life on Deptford Creek, promises well. But unluckily she turns 
into a cripple—and so into quite another person ; and this change 
is set before us with no explanation, but simply as a fait accompli. 
The final calamity, which might have been tragic, barely escapes 
being ludicrous. The best thing in the book is the true and 
amusing account of the reactions of Alvina and her worthy little 
sister Nellie, Londoners both, to the horrors of “the real country.” 

In Sunset Over Soho the stabbings, plottings and concealed 
coffins are not merely unconvincing in themselves, but the people 
involved with them are not the kind of people to whom such 
dramas present themselves, and their reactions to them are quite 
unreal. That is, Mrs. Bradley, Detective-Inspector Pirberry and 
the rest of Mrs. Mitchell’s group of Soho-dwellers are well-observed 
and consistent characters in themselves, but become completely in- 


(Michael Joseph, 


8s. 6d.) 
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ACROSS 14. Not any girl makes up like this. 


15. Lawrence character liable to prose- 
cution. 
Vehicular kisses. 
Comment on the tardy 
the joint. 
Men in a boat, but not Jerome’s. 

“ Whither is fled the visionary 
* (Wordsworth.) 


1. Evidently the procession of spinsters 
doesn’t require much paper. (6, 4.) 17. 
6. What weather, for a change! 18. 
9. Hostilities apparently between a 
Chinese dynasty and a rustic god. 27. 
10. Emp‘oyed. 2s. 
12. He was a bridge expert. 


delivery of 


13. Broken earthenware, and what it 26. Favour. 
provoked. ; 27. Nearly all wides. 
16. He takes the biscuit. 


19. Edwin. SOLUTION TO 
20. ““ A lodge in some vast wilderness.” 
21. Carlyle’s snobs. 

22. How one faces the dentist. 

23. It sounds a lethal vehicle. 

28. Cowper had one 

29. Hawthorne tales 

30. Length of a cart going back. 

31. They often find expression in toast. 


DOWN 


CROSSWORD No. 236 





1. Porcine contribution to harvest. 

2. A scene of mutiny. 

3. It flows through St. Malo I remember. 

4. “ That’s me! .... an old man, my 
lord, a old, old man! ” 
(Dickens.) 

s. Used in ome of Kingsley’s books? 

7. Irish tonic, well shaken up. 

8. “The best days of all,” according to 
the old rhyme. 


very 








SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 15th 


The winner of Crossword No. 236 is Mrs. J. D. Smitu, 5, Daven- 
port Road, Coventry. 
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the fact that the Authorities will not allow any to be 
made for motor car or commercial vehicle engines. 
These famous “ Corundite” plugs have to be reserved 


“ boosted ” aeroplane and other high efficiency 


but when happier times come the technical 


for use in 
engines, 
development which has taken place will be very much to 
all petrol engine users. : 
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consistent when flung into a jumble of criminal activities which 
bear no relation to probability. 

Mr. Wintle’s reconstruction of the life of Aesop—about whom 
so little that is certain is known—is my idea of a boring book ; 
and it seems a pity that the fables, embedded in so much dull, 
circumstantial padding, should be done so ill a service as to be 
made to seem complacent and exasperating. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The American Political System. 
Hamilton. 18s.) 

Ciassic as Bryce’s American Commonwealth is, it cannot by the 
nature-of things hold the whole field indefinitely, and the reception 
given to Professor Brogan’s American Political System when it first 
appeared ten years ago showed how generally the need for an 
instructed discussion of more recent political developments in the 
United States was recognised. The new edition contains a new 
preface of twenty-four pages pregnant with wisdom. The English- 
man who has striven :n vain to grasp the fundamental difference 
between the Republican and Democratic parties will hail with relief 
Mr. Brogan’s convincing demonstration that there is, in fact, no 
fundamental difference ; but, with an election due next year, he will 
note the significance of such a statement as that the Democrats’ 
main gains have been in the industrial areas and in the younger age- 
groups, and that “the Democratic Party, that seemed dead or barely 
living over a great area, is now alive and formidable over nearly 
every part of the United States today.” The one criticism to make 
of Professor Brogan is that, through unconsciousness of his Own 
omniscience, he writes too allusively for the common man. The 
President, he suggests, for example, has to know which way the 
tide of public opinion is running, “whether it is the normally 
languid movement of Florida waters or the gigantic, racing bore 
that sweeps into Passamaquoddy Bay or round Campobello Island.” 
The President may indeed succeed in knowing, but it is rather much 
to ask of the British public. 

Saturnine. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 

Tue blurb declares that this book “constituted a land-mark in 
modern writing in the tradition of which Montherlant, Joyce and 
Céline are forerunners.” This is an unfortunate and unjustified 
claim. In reality, it does not seem to be either in the same class 
or the same tradition as Ulysses or Pitié pour les Femmes, and the 
only thing it has in common with Voyage au bout de la nuit is the 
nasty taste they both leave in the reader’s mouth. It is.a pity 
because the author’s earlier book The Blaze of Noon about a blind 
masseur led one to expect something better, and, of course, it is 
better than the average Miniverish we-can-take-it Blitz novel. The 
action is too complicated to allow of summary. The author and 
his wife seem to be constantly in and out of the Middlesex Hospital 
having babies or hallucinations. The characters are, as the blurb 
says, mostly “the overrated riff-raff of a big city.” The confusion 
is in no way lessened by the author’s regrettable interest in 
astrology, but the book is well written and very pleasantly produced. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is symptomatic of a market which has already enjoyed a very 
substantial rise that it should be subject to bouts of tiredness. This 
condition is clearly discernible in Throgmorton Street just now 
when good war news is insufficient to induce any great volume of 
activity. It is also true, however, that even at today’s levels the 
general body of investors is quite unwilling to sell. In a closed 
financial system there is no better “ole for their money, and, as 
experience has shown, weight of accumulated funds gradually raises 
quotations. Punctuated by profit-taking and occasional pauses, the 
upward movement looks like going on, but on increasingly selective 
lines. 


COMING STORES STATEMENT 


In postponing their annual meeting the Great Universal Stores 
have acted wisely. Shareholders had the right to know more about 
the large-scale transactions between various directors and the 
company before the meeting was held, and the desired information 
is to be set out in a full statement. Deals between directors and 
their own companies are ticklish matters to judge, especially when, 
as has been frankly stated in this instance, large profits have accrued 
to the vendors. Shareholders are entitled to be told when the 
businesses in question were first acquired, what they cost the 
directors and how much the company paid for them. 


UNILEVER PROSPECTS 

Once again one must congratulate the board—and the accountants 
—of Lever Brothers and Unilever on presenting a really informative 
set of accounts. As has already been announced, Ordinary stock- 
holders are to get a dividend of 5 per cent., as for 1941, but it 
is clear that the pre-war rate of 10 per cent. would have been 
well within the company’s means had it not been necessary to set 
aside £700,000 to Special Contingencies Reserve. This allocation 
has been made to provide, if necessary and subject to certain con- 
ditions, corresponding dividends of equal value for the ordinary 
shareholders of the N. V. concern, the Dutch end of the business. 
Results of the N. V. company for 1941 covered the preference 
dividends, and it is believed that the same was true in 1942. Last 
year’s consolidated profits ot the English company were £18,733,055, 
against £16,924,460 in 1941, and net prefits, after taxation, were 
up from £7,547,263 to £8,071,732. Excess profits tax has not yet 
been agreed with the Inland Revenue authorities, but it is safe to 
assume that a conservative board has made ample provision. In 
his statement the chairman warns stockholders that the balance of 
changes brought about by the war since the beginning of 1943 is 
likely to have an adverse effect on gross earnings. He also points 
out, however, that owing to the incidence of E.P.T. net earnings 
will not differ materially from those of 1942. At 36s. Unilever £1 
ordinary units yield only 2} per cent. on the 5 per cent. dividend, 
but are worth holding for the recovery possibilities. 

A RECOVERY PREFERENCE 

Although hit by the loss of branches in the Far East, the old- 
established export merchanting firm of Whiteaway, Laidlaw has 
achieved a remarkable recovery in earnings. Better business in 
India, Ceylon, Kenya and Argentina was reflected in a trading profit 
of £282,276 for the year to February 28th, 1943. As much as 
£200,000 has been reserved for taxation, which seems a generous 
provision, and one year’s arrears of dividend is being paid on the 
First Preference shares, bringing payments up to the end of 1935. 
Thus there are still nearly eight years’ arrears, involving a net 
amount of about £96,000 to be cleared off before the 7 per cent. 
“A” preference come. into the picture. Arrears on the 7 per cent. 
“A” {1 Preference date back to December 31st, 1931, and are 
equivalent to over 8s..a share net. As the First Preference now 
stand over par, it seems to me that the “A” are the better pro- 
position around 13s. 9d. from the standpoint of long-term recovery. 
The net amount of the arrears is about £100,000, which is not 
unduly large in relation to the earnings possibilities after the wat 
in a régime of lower taxation. It is worth noticing that the chaif- 
man in his statement expresses the hope that during the next two 
or three years the First Preference arrears will be “ substantially 
reduced. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
PROFITS HIGHER TRADING 


THE sixteenth annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Tuesday in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank, 

P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report: 

The directors’ report and accounts for the year ended March 3Ist, 1943, 
reflect the satisfactory outcome of another year of excellent business. 
During that period of steady progress trading profits of the group have 
reached a level considerably higher than a year ago. Your directors 
are satisfied that the moderate dividend paid last year can be maintained 
without having to reduce certain customary charges against profits fore- 
shadowed in my review of the position last year. 

The profit and loss account shows the earnings of the consolidated 
group of companies at £2,747,347. At this level group earnings exceed 
those of last year, after adjustment to a comparable basis, by a sum of 
£355,802. When the charges deductable are applied in full there is left 
a balance of £194,937, representing the net profit available to the corpora- 
tion for the year under review. After adding the balance brought forward 
from last year and the small surplus realised in connexion with debenture 
stock, the profit available is raised to £283,339, and this sum is applied 
as to £89,375 to meet dividend (less income-tax) for a full year on 
5} per cent. cumulative fizst preference shares and as to £90,000 to 
meet the net amount of the proposed dividend of 6 per cent., the same 
as last year, on the issued ordinary and “A” ordinary share capital. 
The balance of profit remaining to be carried forward is £103,964, against 
£85,868 brought in. 

The companies engaged in manufacturing and ancillary businesses, 
Cinema-Television Limited (formerly Baird Television Limited) and 
British Acoustic Films Limited, @ntinue to be actively and profitably 
employed in carrying out essential work, and in the case of each 
company there is no indication of a fall in the volume of work in hand. 
Moss Empires Limited and Bush Radio Limited continue to do well in 
their respective spheres. 

Fhe directors have under consideration a scheme for the. provision 
of pensions to employees of the corporation which, it is hoped, will come 
into operation before the close of the current financial year. 

The report was adopted. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Uncorporated by Roya. Charter, 1939) 
Patron—HIS MOST eaaeres MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON SCOUNT HALIFAX. K.G., P.C. 
Chairman oj the Conncil PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F. R.C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maint and of our work, 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 4 
1 hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, 1 
direct that the Treasurer’r receipt t shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 






































Will Post-War Planning Endin Smoke? 


Literally it must—unless we also plan to end the smoke. Town- 

planning, health, amenities, agricultural efficiency, coal conservation 

—in none of these can our target be reached without an effective 
policy for ending the waste and squalor from smoke. 


It can be done. Write for PLAN FOR CLEAN AIR (the case outlined 
“quiz” form), for No CLEAN Crty (2d. each post free), and for 
other information to the 
NATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY, 
94, Manor Green Road, Epsom. 


The support of those who 
into clean air, is especially 


in 


% The Society urgently needs further members. 


and those who can escape 
invited. 


live in clean air, 
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PERSONAL 
ERMALINE BREAD contains much extra nourish- 
> ment. It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BermMatine, Fairley St. Glasgow, S.W.1. 
cc“ ER SUFFERER (285'43).—Poor woman, nett 


income for two 25s. per week. Extra nourishment 
needed Please help Jewellery gratefully received — 
NATIONAL Socrery ror CANCER RELIEF, 2(S), Cheam 

Court, Cheam, Surrey 
SAVE WEEKS [hey speed-up your 


tLOCHES 

( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 

provide fresh food the year round. ‘Thirty years’ 

proof. Send for List.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 

YONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 

notifies change of address to Westcroft Farm House, 
Carshalton Phone Wallington 3357 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND s learned in 

| ) welve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps fo: 
firs’ esson to S RK. Dutton, 92 Grea: Russell St., W.C.1. 
. ADY, aged 52, sole income £36 p.a. Rent 10/6 per 
] i week. Prevented by ill-health from retaining posts. 
Please help until regular grant can be given. (Case 250.)— 
Appeal “ S,”’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, W.6 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
L, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFarLan™ (C) 
The Study. 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

}USSIAN LESSONS by experienced teacher.—Write 

\ Miss M.D.H., 26, Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 
rE.,HERE’S hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 
| hold some used X-Ray or Camera films. These are 
required for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS- 
PITAL, London Bridge, S.E.1. 

’ ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
VW Bassett and others; electric clockwork or steam ; 
large or small outfits ; also Meccano Construction Outfits 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above: stamp with 
requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 

’ANTED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 
\ instruments Full particulars and price required. 
Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
the above ; stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Music 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 

,TATCHES WANTED. New. Old, Disused, Our of 
\ Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 
Manchester 4 

JE REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons- 
W If “ Trubenised”’ brand collars made from tail, 
one coupon for two collars.) Details from Resartus Ltp., 
Sarda House, 183-9 Queensway, London, W.2. 

’ HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW ? 
W —Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. HALF FEES. 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition by —— 
No time limit.—Free advice and Booklet from Pros 
Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, London, Cut. 


Mus. 4574. 
YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
W REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


output 


19 Hopwood Avenue, 








PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS 
AND FRAGRANT ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST 
THAT COSY AND INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE 
WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISH 
HOME. 
TRUCK LOADS. Prices:— 
3000 blocks Many of our £28-15-0 
000 — i, customers share £16- 2-6 
2000 =, { a Truckload. £8-15-0 
Carriage paid loose in truck to your nearest 





Railway Goods Station. 
Small Quantities: 
1000 blocks - - - - - £6. 0-0 
0 Ci, - - - - . £3. 5-0 
oo (, . *@}6_-So09 £1-15-0 
100 - - - - - 17-6 


Packed in free baga and carriage paid home. 
Refund of 9d. per bag will be made on empty 
bage returned promplly, carriage paid and 
in good condition. Terma Net Cash 
INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT 
FUEL NOW (it is unrationed) and BUY DIRECT 
AS WE HAVE gy as SELLING BY 
LORRY 


Also Peat Products of all grades for Horti- 
culture, Gardens and Lawns, etc. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 


Est. 1869. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 
KSS——S——SSS= 











SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


[NRDRRA & 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


I, 





ELLERMAN 







LINES 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Weoodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
: Dumbartonshire. 
Baa ee eee 
EDUCATIONAL 
TJOME STUDY FOR DEGREES &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec, Ent., B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc, Eo 
Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees. 
instalments.—Prospectus from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
[Sg yg oy College, tounded 
1887. prepares students for London University 
Matriculation. Intermediate and Degree examinations - 
also for School Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 
Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. 
The College is an Educational Trust not primarily con- 
ducted as a profit-making concern. Highly qualified 


resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. Free re-prepara- 
tion in event of failure. Prospectus post free from 
Reotstrar, 76 Burlington House. Cambridge 





The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 
The Mark of Maintained 





To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care ofit. Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are 
invited to send your Loewe Briars for 
cleaning by our experts which will 
preserve thpse in use or bring into 
service your past favourites, 


LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 


1943 


APPOINTMENTS 
IDDLESEX MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


Applications to fill the post of Headmaster, which will be 
vacant in the New Year, are now invited. They should be 
addressed to the Clerk to the Court of Governors, Mr 
WitttaM REGAN, at 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and 
should reach him by Tuesday, October 12th, 1943. 

The new Headmaster will be expected to take up his 
duties in January or May, 1944. A form of application and 
particulars of the vacancy can be obtained from the Clerk to 
the Court, as well as @ statement concerning the School, 
which, pending its retu.n to Mill Hill, is in evacuation at 
St. Bees, Cumberland. The Headmastership is open to 
members of any Christian denomination. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


COURSE of 24 lectures on POLAND in English, to 
f last six weeks, will take place at THE POLISH 
HEARTH, 45 Belgrave Square, S.W.1, twice weekly, 
from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. If sufficient applications are 
received, the Course, which is open to non-members al 


will start in early November. Full details from: 
Miss Borenius (Organising Secretary for Lectures), 
Stratton House, Stratton Street, W.1. . 
“TINHE CONDITIONS OF PEACE” 


LUNCH-HOUR ADDRESSES, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2, 
at 1.10 p.m. Oct. rsth: Dean of St. Paul’s; Oct, 20th: 
J. Middleton Murry; Oct. 27th: Senor S. de Madariaga ; 
Nov. sth and following Fridays: Prof. John Macmurray, 
Prof. wid Mituany, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Robert Boothby, 
M.P., Prof, Lancelot Hogben, Prof. C. A. W. Manning 
and Dr. Ranyard West. Free admission, but seseevall 
seats, $3. whole series and 9d. single lectures. 

NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 

144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


s eo PO LY Tt2& ECB Sie 
- Recent Street, Lonpon, W.1 


THE AXIS ®ATIONS AND AXIS-OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES 


The Governors of The Polytechnic have arran 
series of Public Lectures (under the auspices of the Mae : 
of Information) to be held at ¢ Portland 
Polytechnic Extension, Little Titchfield Street, W.1, on 
Thursday evenings at 6.30, beginning on October 7th, 1943. 
Admission will be free without a ticket. 


October 7. ITALY. By Mme. Berthe Grossbard. 
» 14 JAPAN. By Mrs. Wallbridge. 
» 2%. NORWAY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By Capt. Sverre Farstad. 
» 28. LIFE UNDER NAZIRULE. By Frau Litten, 
Subjects and speakers for the two remaining dates 
(Nov. 4 and 11) will be announced later. 
Suggestions for books covering the subjects of the 
lectures will be available at the Polytechnic Library. 





BRAIN POWER. 


“ SUPER-PELMANISM ” és the term used in 
a daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
ing by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism. 
Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- 
tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee 25/- for 
postal course. Pamphlet free—W. J. Ennever, 
57, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, W.C.1. 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 





Entered a 
Portugal St., 


second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tae Srecraror, Lto., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 1, 1943. 


Printed in Great 


sritain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., 
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